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of Bagehot. He is not 
quoted on ’Change. 

One might put the 
matter in another way 
and say that Bagehot 
belongs to persons and 
not to people. Those 
who like him like him 
intensely ; but he is not 
in daily demand by the 
general. He is among 
essayists what Peacock 
is among novelists; he 
is read with peculiar 
enthusiasm, or he is not read at all. Look at the 
bookcases in suburban dining-rooms, where in order 
due stand the Works of Shakespeare, Milton and 
Tennyson, “ The Christian Year,’ Pope’s Homer, and 
D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation. You will 
not find Bagehot there. Bagehot is not yet bought as 
furniture ; he has never reached the ranks of the great 
unread. 

Considerations like these, however true, may tempt 
us to a cynicism unbefitting a centenary. Let us turn, 
therefore, to the comfort of facts. If a man writes a 
book, says Bagehot himself (in effect), he must be such 
a man as could write it. What kind of man was 
Bagehot, and what did he write? He was born at 
Langport in Somerset on February 3rd, 1826, of notable 
parents. Both father and mother were intimately 
associated with Stuckey’s Bank, which, in the West, 
was sometimes more highly esteemed than the Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street. The fact that the family 


quality; he had De 
Morgan, Malden and 
Long; he had the bleak 
but exhilarating spacious- 
ness of free-thinking 
university, in which his 
eager and original mind 
was more at home than 
it would have been in the 
Oxford of Newman or the 
Cambridge of Whewell ; 
_. and, above all, he had 
Walter Bagehot. London itself, the London 
of the forties, the London 
of Cobden and Bright, the London of Free Trade against 
Protection. 

Oxford touched him by a side wind, however, for 
like many other impressionable young men of the time 
he was caught by the charm of Newman, and inclined 
his ear to the siren-song of that seductive prose. The 
influence of Newman upon the young is good, as long 
as it does not go too far. It is a restraint upon noise, 
upon rawness, upon rudeness, upon blatancy, upon 
cocksureness, and other maladies incident to youth ; 
but it is a sedative that must not be taken as a 
beverage. The young should not be too acquiescent. 
They should respect tradition ; but they should not be 
imposed upon or bullied by tradition. The young 
should, of course, submit to their bishop; but they 
should not be constantly running about looking for 
bishops to submit to—a condition to which an over- 
indulgence in Newman is apt to reduce them. Above 
all they should beware the voice of the charmer. 
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WALTER BAGEHOT (1826-1926). 

By GEORGE SAMPSON. 

T is good to find that Walter Bagehot has attained was Unitarian determined the course of the boy’s : 
centenary honours. That he deserves them is education. The greater public schools and the two great a 
beyond question ; but desert and recognition are not universities were, with the Christian charity of those - 
always publicly united. We are obsequious towards days, closed to him. The Bagehots were not like the _ 
resonant success, and we accommodating under- ag 
restore the balance by an graduate who, on being E 
air of disdain for con- asked if he were prepared t 
quest less complete. I to accept the Thirty-nine - 
think it, for instance, Articles, re plied hand- a 
unlikely that the day of somely, ‘“‘ Oh, yes ; Forty, ee. 
Bagehot’s birth will be if you wish”; and the - 
celebrated by a dinner or education of Walter was a 
even a luncheon at the therefore pursued at 
Mansion House, though University College, e. 
there are few places where London, and not at aS 
the author of ‘“ Lombard Oxford or Cambridge. It i. 
Street’ could be more is hard to see what he = 
appropriately honoured. lost. In London he found _ 
The City is not aware professors of extraordinary 
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Bagehot said of Gibbon that his style was one in which 
it is hard to tell the truth. Newman’s style is one in 
which it is easy to conceal it. 

From too much adhesion to Newman Bagehot was 
saved by the London of his university days. The 
matter of Oxford gave place in his enthusiasm to the 
matter of England. Ecclesiastical etiquette seemed to 
lose importance in “ the hungry forties.”” Whether the 
Church of England is Primitive was no doubt an urgent 
question ; but whether bread should be too dear to 
buy was a question even more urgent, and, in its own 
way, even more primitive. At any rate, Bagehot 
found the attraction of Newman and the historical 
continuity of Rome less potent upon him than the 
immediate struggle between Free Trade and Protection, 
and he gave his ardent and youthful support to the 
policy that was presently embodied in Sir Robert Peel. 

He remained a vigorous Free Trader all his life ; but 
he was never, in the ordinary sense, a politician. He 
knew both sides too well ever to be a good party man. 
He was “‘ between sizes.’’ He was too little a democrat 
to be a good Liberal; he was too much a Free Trader 
to be a good Conservative ; and the circumstances of 
his life ordained that he should be the adviser of both 
and the servant of neither. 

After an unenthusiastic wooing of the law he declined 
upon Agio. The family calling claimed him, and he 
gave his mind (or part thereof) to business. His 
marriage with the daughter of the Right Honourable 
James Wilson, founder and editor of The Economist 
brought him into close touch with the mysteries of high 
finance, and when presently he succeeded his father-in- 
law in the direction of that eminent periodical, he 
found, so to speak, that he had come into the innermost 
secrets of government through the private door marked 
“The City.” He actually tried to enter Parliament 
but failed. We have reason to rejoice. A parliamentary 
career might have meant a seat in the cabinet and 
perhaps a peerage for him; but it would have meant 
no Walter Bagehot for us. Let us, I say, rejoice that 
he did not give up to party what was meant for readers 
of THE Bookman. Bagehot’s career was outwardly 
uneventful, and he never caught the public eye. In 
the midst of a happily busy life he died suddenly in 
1877 at the early age of fifty-one. 

Walter Bagehot belongs to the race of “ spare-time 
authors,’ whose patron saint is Elia. It includes such 
diverse and striking figures as Matthew Arnold, Thomas 
Love Peacock, George Grote, John Stuart Mill, Anthony 
Trollope, John Brown and Austin Dobson. Our spare- 
time authors are neither those who, like Southey, wrote 
for a living, nor those who, like Shaftesbury, con- 
descended to literature from the height of wealthy 
leisure, but those who, so to speak, wrote in the intervals 
of earning their bread. The description must be 
liberally interpreted. I do not put forward any of the 
examples as typical sons of toil. Matthew Arnold was 
not exactly what we call the British working-man. 
Nevertheless he drew his pay regularly. Why bankers, 
in particular, should run to creative work in their off- 
hours I cannot say. Perhaps the periodical ‘posting of 
our pass-books is an incentive to the imaginative 
faculty. At all events we number among our authors 
such monetary persons as Bernard Barton, Samuel 


Rogers, George Grote, Walter Bagehot, John Lubbock, 
Kenneth Grahame and Walter Leaf; and I have heard 
with my own ears two operas which were composed by 
a banker. I do not remember that they jingled. The 
stern suspicious man who keeps my overdraft has a 
guilty air, but I cannot prove anything. Still, he once 
asked me a question about Dickens. 

On the whole there is great comfort in reading the 
observations of an author who knows something beyond 
books. You get away from the sedulous artiness of a 
garden suburb or the stimulated intransigence of a 
Chelsea studio. ‘‘ Shakespeare’s works (said Bagehot) 
could only be produced by a first-rate imagination 
working on a first-rate experience.’’ Now what 
experience have the multitudes of authors who afflict 
us? We do not expect them all to be Shakespeares, 
but we do expect them to know a little of life and even 
a little of letters. There are some things an author, 
however young, cannot make up out of his own head. 
The chief of these is experience. Now in reading 
Bagehot you become instantly aware of a note of real 
authority. His manner is easy, gay, witty and conversa- 
tional ; but beneath it you feel the poise and certainty 
that are the prerogative of a man of the world. As a 
thinker, economist and politician he moves among the 
greater figures of English life and letters like one at 
home in the realm of great affairs. In short, he is a 
writer whom you trust. You may not accept all his 
valuations, but you know by instinct that the valuations 
have been made with knowledge, understanding and 
experience. 

Bagehot’s first serious essays were collected from the 
Reviews and published in a singularly repulsive-looking 
volume called ‘‘ Estimates of Some Englishmen and 
Scotchmen”’ (1858). Whether the Englishmen dis- 
liked the association with Scotchmen or whether the 
Scotchmen thought they should have annexed the 
Englishmen, I cannot say ; but this is certain, that few 
of either bothered about a highly original and entirely 
delightful volume. The essays it contains are included 
in the volumes of Literary Studies collected by his friend 
and fellow-student, R. H. Hutton, and must be read 
by all or any to whom they are unknown. But as 
volumes of essays have a way of getting themselves 
read sooner or later, I should like to call special attention 
to the most remarkable of all Bagehot’s volumes, the 
book called ‘‘ Physics and Politics.” Here again we 
have a work that, in the material sense, is rather un- 
attractive. It appeared in the old, ugly International 
Scientific Series (which contained many remarkable 
books), and it carried, as sub-title, this weighty 
description: ‘‘ Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of Natural Selection and Inheritance to 
Political Society.” What one will hardly gather from 
all these chilling circumstances is that it is among the 
most readable books we possess. It is short, cogent, 
stimulating and satisfying. Of course, belonging to 
1872, it is “ out of date,” just as Carlyle is out of date, 
Burke is out of date, Descartes is out of date, Bacon 
is out of date, and Aristotle is out of date—just as the 
thinker who wrote year before last is out of date. That 
is to say, certain details of supposed fact are no longer 
valid. But a book of wisdom does not embody the 
kind of truth that we associate with Bradshaw's 
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Railway Guide. When the 
facts of that invaluable 
volume are out of date the 
book is useless; but the 
nobler values of a nobler 
work remain unimpaired, 
even when some of its 
doctrines are no longer 
tenable. We must beware 
of scanning poetry, 
philosophy and history 
to find the time of the 
afternoon train to Bir- 
mingham. 

Yet, as I turn again the 
pages of this volume, now 
more than half a century old, I find the author saying 
in effect that the operations of war grow slower, as 
civilisation advances; that the nation in a hurry to 
strike a decisive blow will lose in the long run; and 
that modern civilised cities, so far from making men 
effete and unwarlike, as once they did, now produce 
people with the mental courage that will enable them 
quickly to become formidable soldiers, abounding in 
bravery and vigour, when a grave national emergency 
calls them to arms. So, even in details of speculation 
like these, Bagehot is still “up to date,” as we say. 
No doubt he was looking back to 1870 when he wrote ; 
but his prophetic soul might have been looking forward 
to 1914. 

He begins his argument in terms that instantly 
Temind us of modern psychology. Man, he says, is an 
antiquity ; all his past history can be read in his frame 
of mind as well as in his frame of body. Primitive man 
has no polity. Some binding force is necessary before 
men cohere into a nation. The first binding force is a 
sort of ‘“‘ cake of custom’’ made out of fears, omens, 
luck and so forth, custom being the first law. Many 
tribes, and even some nations, get no further than this 
‘stage of custom, for progress is by no means the normal, 
universal fact of history. Conflict tends to break up 
the cake of custom and to allow the introduction of 
variation. In early stages of society all gains are 
invested in war, and, on the whole, those people win 
who, in the long run, ought to win. Conquest creates 
such “ provisional institutions ”’ as caste and slavery— 
both important “ variations,’ leading slowly to a 
necessary toleration of differences. Fixed custom 
(religious sanctions being the most powerful binding 
force) is bound to produce intolerance and persecution, 
as all the tribe must stand or fall together, but the 
‘breaking up of custom by the results of conquest and 
intercourse brings a slow acceptance of innovation, and 
the discussion of innovation. When man reaches the 
age of discussion and toleration he may be called 
civilised ; but he must beware of such reversions to 
primitive type as the periodic outbreak of forces desirous 
of re-imposing uniformity. Such, in brief and bald 
outline, is the general thesis of the book ; but no bare 
enunciation can indicate the brilliance and skill of the 
demonstration. Few writers have equalled Bagehot in 
the power of striking out true and memorable phrases. 
‘Thus, in this volume, he bids us look, not for something 
wague called progress, but for “‘ verifiable progress.” 


The Chariot Race. 


From “ A Vision of Greece,” by Vera Willoughby (Philip Allan). 


Genuine progress is only possible where there is 
“‘ conservative innovation,” that is, where people have 
“the gift of matching new institutions to old.” ‘‘ Man 
is a custom-making animal.” ‘One of the greatest 
pains to human nature is the pain of a new idea.” A 
new idea is most tolerable to man when it comes in 
the form of a “ preservative addition”’ to the old. 
The good religions of the world are those that have 
given man “a confidence in the universe.’’ They are 
“the fortifying religions.” Bad philanthropists are 
those who believe that they “ most benefit the world 
when they most relieve their own feelings.’”” We fail, 
ultimately, in our contact with the peoples of India 
because we are attempting “‘to pour what we can of 
a civilisation whose spirit is progress into the form of 


a civilisation whose spirit is fixity.” ‘If men differ 
in anything, they differ in the fineness and delicacy 
of their moral intuitions. . . . The lower classes in 


civilised countries, like all classes in uncivilised countries, 
are clearly wanting in the nicer part of those feelings 
which, taken together, we call the sense of morality.” 
“The mixture of races has a singular danger. . . . The 
union of the Englishman and the Hindu produces 
something not only between races, but between 
moralities.” ‘‘ Academies are asylums of the ideas and 
the tastes of the last age.” ‘‘ We overlook and half 
forget the constant while we see and watch the variable.” 
“‘ In making our images of eras we throw aside too much 
that which is common to all eras.” ‘‘ No Freewillist 
ever expects as much from St. Giles’s as he expects 
from Belgravia.’ All the theories of philosophy are 
but attempts “to account for the fact that what we 
call matter has consequences in what we call mind, and 
that what we call mind produces results in what we 
call matter.” A modern civilised state is a “ polity of 
discussion ’’ and this tends to produce a subtle and 
singularly useful quality : 


“This quality I call animated moderation. If anyone 
were asked to describe what it is which distinguishes the 
writings of a man of genius who is also a great man of the 
world from all other writings, I think he would use these 
same words, ‘ animated moderation.’ He would say that 
such writings are never slow, are never excessive, are never 
exaggerated ; that they are always instinct with judgment, 
and yet that judgment is never a dull judgment; that 
they have as much spirit in them as would go to make a 
wild writer, and yet that every line of them is the product 
of a sane and sound writer. . . . Homer, and Shakespeare 
at his best, and Scott, though in other respects so unequal 
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to them, have this remarkable quality in common—this 
union of life with measure, of spirit with moderation. . . . 

“* A vigorous moderateness in mind and body is the rule 
of a polity which works by discussion; and, upon the 
whole, it is the kind of temper most suited to the active 
life of such a being as man in such a world as the present 
one.” 


It would be difficult to find a phrase that so clearly 
expresses Bagehot’s own quality as Bagehot’s own 
term, ‘‘ animated moderation.”’ It indicates not only 
his merits but his defects, upon which, at the moment, 
I shall not dwell. It is to be found in his little book on 
the Constitution and his little book on the Money 


Market. It is conspicuous in all his miscellaneous 
writings. I simply do not know better essays of their 
kind than his papers on the Edinburgh Reviewers, on 
Cowper, on the Waverley Novels, on Bishop Butler, on 
Sir Robert Peel, on Lord Brougham, on Adam Smith, 
on Lord Althorp and the Reform Bill. They are 
models of high competence, just proportion and brilliant 
expression ; but in addition to those excellent qualities. 
they have a spirit that is Bagehot’s own secret, an 
indefinable blend of gravity and levity, of gaiety and 
deep seriousness. Upon his lips there is an irresistible 
smile ; but his eyes are turned towards something afar. 


“WUTHERING HEIGHTS.” 


By Mrs. CHADWICK. 


I 


N this small book of fifty pages* Miss Law seeks 

to bring forward further evidence that Patrick 

Branwell Bronté was the author of “ Wuthering 
Heights.” 

About two years ago, in a book on Branwell Bronté, 
she first attempted, by diligent examination of all that 
had previously been written about him, to establish 
his claim to the authorship of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights.” 
Now she deals in the same way with all that has 
been written on Emily Bronté to support her 
theory. 

With all this praiseworthy effort, Miss Law fails to 
convince serious students of the Bronté cult that 
Patrick Branwell Bronté could have written “‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights.”” Nothing proves this so conclusively as 
the fragment of the only novel he ever seems to have 
attempted, judging by the manuscripts left in his name. 
This fragment, published in a very limited edition of 
fifty copies by Mr. Clement Shorter, is entitled, “‘ And 
the Weary are at Rest.” The title is absurd, and 
this scrap of a novel, if such it can be called, is as 
inferior to ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ’’ as moonlight is to 
sunlight. 

Miss Law, by her diligent research, has helped to 
enhance the character of Patrick Branwell Bronté, 
and she puts him on a higher pedestal, which he deserves, 
as in certain ways he was “ mere sinned against than 
sinning.” He will, however, never be known for his 
prose writing, though some of his poetry, and especially 
his translation of Horace, is well worth recognition. 
Miss Law bases her claim on what was written forty 
years ago by Francis A. Leyland in his two volumes on 
the Bronté Family, and still more on statements made 
by Francis Grundy in his “ Pictures of the Past,”’ 
published in 1879, thirty years after Patrick Branwell 
Bronté’s death. 

In the same breath that Mr. Grundy tells us that 
Patrick Branwell Bronté informed him that he had 
written the greater part of “‘ Wuthering Heights ’’ and 


* “* Emily Bronté and the Authorship of Wuthering Heights.” 
By Alice Law, F.R.Hist.Soc. (Accrington: The Old Parsonage 
Press. Altham.) 


that his sister confirmed this, he actually states that 
Patrick was at that time ‘“‘ half mad and unable to 
control himself.”” Mr. Grundy also makes serious errors 
regarding dates and the three sisters, whom he describes 
as all having red hair and wearing spectacles. None of 
the Bronté sisters had red hair and Charlotte was the 
only one who wore spectacles. 


II 


Again Mr. Grundy describes the small, oblong parson- 
age of the Bronté days as “a large, square rectory.” 
Anyone who has seen it, and frequently been through 
it as I have, would not agree with his description. If 
Mr. Grundy is wrong in these details he is not a safe 
guide to follow. 

Mr. Leyland also bases his claim on what Patrick 
Branwell Bronté told him, and also on his faint recollec- 
tion of a manuscript which Patrick took from the 
lining of his hat and read to a small literary coterie which 
met at Cross Roads, Haworth. If this manuscript was. 
the one previously referred to—‘‘ And the Weary are at 
Rest ’’—there is no more to be said for it except that 
one of the characters may possibly have been fashioned 
on the same original as Joseph in ‘“‘ Wuthering Heights ’” 
—‘‘ the wearisomest self-righteous Pharisee that ever 
ransacked a Bible to rake the promises to himself and 
fling the curses to his neighbours.” 

In addition Patrick Branwell Bronté, as one who 
was addicted to drinking and opium eating, was not 
always truthful. In his surprise at having brought. 
“some stray sheets of a prose manuscript ” to the meet-- 
ing instead of some of his original poems, it is just withim 
the range of possibility that he may have got a part of 
one of his sisters’ manuscripts and read it as his own. 
He was on the point of returning to the rectory to 
exchange it, but was prevailed upon by his friends to 
read what he had brought. 

In any case, weighing the pros and cons, so skilfully 
woven into an argument in favour of Patrick Branwell 
Bronté’s authorship of ‘“‘ Wuthering Heights,” Miss Law 
has failed in my opinion to establish the claim she sets. 
out to make. 
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ACCORDING TO SAINT JOHN.* 


By ALFRED 


N this volume the author of the biography of Abraham 
Lincoln explores a subject of profounder signifi- 
cance; yet it may be said that the subject implies, 
not so much a difference, as what the author himself 
would call “ an extension of the process of apprehending 
reality.” The process itself (in the course of which a 
finely-tempered intellect, keen-edged and _ perfectly 
balanced, advances to greater distances in that realm) 
is the same as in the earlier work ; and the great qualities 
of restraint, scrupulous care in the sifting of evidence, 
impartial summing up, and decisive statement when 
judgment can be delivered, are even more notably 
characteristic of the present volume. 

The book attributed to the “ Beloved Disciple,” 
with its incomparable strains of intellectual music, 
soaring above the highest reaches of Plato, even while 
they strike to the hearts of the simplest and most un- 
sophisticated, has always exercised a more potent spell 
over the philosophic mind than any other religious book. 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. 

He was in the world, and the world was made by Him, 


and the world knew Him not. 
He came unto His own, and His own received Him not. 


Goethe brooded over those opening harmonies when 
he set the symbolical figure of Faust against a dark 
background of defeated philosophies. Simple folk can 
understand them; and yet, “ by an extension of the 
process of apprehending reality,” they are found to be 
in what may be called perfect logical (or musical) accord 
with some of the profoundest 
results of the reasoning 
of the greatest of metaphy- 
sicians, arrived at after the 
most elaborate examination 
of all our sources of know- 
ledge and methods of acquir- 
ing it. For the Fourth 
Gospel says, at times, in 
a single image, what Hegel 
says, less lucidly, in a 
whole chapter of abstractions. 
Indeed there are sentences 
in the Fourth Gospel which, 
as consummate statements 
of the deepest and widest 
results ever attained 
by the human intellect 
with regard to the Ultimate 
Reality on which the uni- 
verse and ourselves depend, 
have never been equalled. 
That they come to us as 
the utterances of a Personal 
Power speaking to us as 
individual personalities—in 
short, that they are couched 
in terms of the highest 


* “ According to Saint John.” 
By Lord Charnwood. 10s. 4d. 
Hodder & Stoughton.) Photo by Russell. 
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that we know or can imagine, and of the only reality 
that we know directly, rather than in the abstractions 
of science, of whose external world, directly, we know 
nothing, cleaves them a way into the very core of what 
is most real in our own being—the self that has power 
to say ‘ Thou art Thou; I am I,” and is akin to the 
reality it apprehends in that Voice from without : 

“Let not your heart be troubled. Ye believe in 
God. Believe also in Me. . . .” 

“Tam the Vine. Ye are the branches. . . .” 

Or again, if we consider that marvellous answer to 
the doubter who affirmed his readiness to follow, if 
only he knew the way: “I am the way.” It is an 
answer that points, on the one hand, to the world’s. 
pragmatical method of resolving its doubts—‘“ solvitur- 
ambulando” ; and on the other hand it opens up alli 
those profound regions of reality, ‘‘ the abysmal depths. 
of personality,”’ in which the greatest of modern meta-- 
physicians discovered a law (overwhelming in its majesty 
as the order of the starry heavens above him), the 
moral law within him, postulating eternal values, and 
bearing its own supreme witness to the realities of 
God, freedom and immortality. The way of the 


world’s development has been a stern one. Its rocks. 


are stained with blood and salt with tears. But the 


very bitterness of the struggle is miraculously turned to. 
an embrace of infinite compassion and infinite tenderness. 


when that Voice is heard with its stupendous assurance : 
“ Fear nothing. Follow Me. I am the Way.” 


“Have the long controversies about the Gospel of 


Saint John led to any real 
results?” This brief question 
at the opening of Lord’ 
Charnwood’s first chapter 
indicates the clear-cut char- 
acter and purpose of his 
masterly essay. The reader 
is conscious throughout that 
real results are being earnestly 
sought in its extraordinarily 
able and lucid analysis— 
both of the contributions cf 
modern research and of the 
incomparable work attributed 
to the Beloved Disciple him- 
self. This analysis is 
enthralling in its interest, 
because a judicial intellect, 
widely experienced in the 
world’s affairs, and yet finely 
sensitive to subtle shades of 
thought and feeling which 
are often obscured in the 
world, is here attempting to 
arrive at a definite conclusion 
on a matter of supreme im- 
portance, involving issues of far 
more than bodily life or death 
to the whole of humanity. 
The results at which he 


Lord Charnwood. 0S arrive are more tham 
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interesting. They are almost startling in their sim- 
plicity, as—in fact—the verdicts of the great judges in 
another sphere of life almost always are. You get the 
evidence marshalled in a logical order that has the 
gripping effect of great narrative ; you get every side 
of the case stated—not always in complete detail, but 
always in what may be called justly representative and 
significant detail; and then you find that the result 
can be stated in one or two sentences, perhaps of over- 
whelming import to those concerned, but nearly always 
quite simple and direct. 

Lord Charnwood sets out with no “ orthodox” 
prejudice ; and—as he tells us—when he began his 
exploration of this subject, he had no theological pre- 
conceptions. If he errs at all, he certainly errs on the 
side of caution. Wherever a reasonable doubt can be 
entertained concerning the value of evidence, he gives 
the benefit of the doubt to the doubter; indeed he 
does more, he entertains the doubt himself to the limit 
of its applicability. He certainly accepts nothing as 
definitely proven, except on twice or three times the 
evidence that would condemn a man to death in an 
English court of law. He is not concerned to prove a 
case, but to discover the real truth. All this gives 
additional weight to the results at which he undoubtedly 
arrives. There are many who must have long suspected 
—on general principles—what that result might be ; 
but the verdict, on one point, is none the less startling. 

It is, first of all, to the effect that a large part of so- 
called ‘‘ advanced” criticism is of negligible value. 
Many innocent believers in the bluff of pseudo-intellec- 
tualism have been vaguely persuaded that “‘ advanced” 
criticism has in some mysterious way disintegrated the 
value of the Gospels as a record of an actual life. This 
was particularly the case with regard to the Fourth 
Gospel. Lord Charnwood’s book shows quite con- 
clusively that much of this ‘‘ advanced ” criticism is— 
from the purely intellectual point of view—worthless ; 
and that it is based on fallacies as elementary and crude 
as those upon which pseudo-intellectualism has relied in 
every other department of life during recent years. Much 
of the destructive reasoning has that strange childish 
eagerness, which often seems to beset a certain type of 
scholar, to say a new thing at the expense of truth, 
even though it involves the shutting of both eyes to 
ascertainable facts. Lord Charnwood does not commit 
himself to the decision that the Fourth Gospel was 
actually the work of St. John’s own hand, either as a 
whole (which it is obviously not, in view of the last 
chapter), or even in part (which the evidence before him 
really more than sustains, allowing for an occasional 
interpolation). But, on the other hand, he makes it 
quite clear that there are certain limits (both with regard 
to the time and the manner of its composition) beyond 
which ‘‘ advanced”’ criticism cannot go; and that 
there is enough left, within these limits, to compel us 
to conclusions of immense importance. There is 
perhaps a touch of irony in the fact that these judicial 
conclusions are more definite, and more full of what 
may be called religious certainty than those of the 
“advanced ”’ churchmen, after hearing one of whom 
preach against his own religion, Mr. Thomas Hardy 
once said he would now go home and read that moderate 
man Voltaire. 


Incidentally Lord Charnwood’s book contains one of 
the wisest sayings to be encountered anywhere about 
the vaunted “sincerity” of the easy sceptic. ‘‘ The 
first duty is to be sincere towards yourself and the 
world. Only, since after all you are probably going to 
let yourself off something on the ground of sincerity, be 
quite thorough with the sincerity. It is not at all easy.” 

And again: “In indifferent matters fashions are 
harmless things, and certainly there is no merit in 
eccentricity. But there are graver things in which not 
to stand upon one’s own feet, but to seek first for the 
approval of those around us, is the surrender of all real 
self-respect. . . . The mere drift of the world sets at 
present away from all religion; at other times it has 
set, and may set again, in another direction; but it 
never set in favour of any great surrender of self to 
what is truest or best.” 

It is in accordance with this view that, at the end of 
one of the most masterly essays on the subject that have 
come from a modern pen, the author says, “I find 
myself, somewhat to my surprise, a very ordinary 
Christian in my beliefs. It has ceased to be a matter 
of doubt to me that there is a living God, and simul- 
taneously with the passing of that doubt, I have come 
to believe that the nature of that living God was revealed 
to man in Jesus Christ.” 

It is impossible, in the space at one’s disposal, to do 
more than indicate the nature of Lord Charnwood’s 
argument ; but, in conclusion, one may call attention 
to his treatment of what I have called the strains of 
intellectual music in the Fourth Gospel. In his chapter 
on the literary characteristics of this Gospel, Lord 
Charnwood goes far towards establishing a new kind 
of “higher criticism.’’ It has always seemed to me 
that definite results of a very remarkable nature are 
obtainable by the application to the sayings of Christ 
of the same kind of critical valuation that is applied— 
for esthetic purposes—to Dante or Milton or Shake- 
speare. The stupendous nature of those utterances of 
Christ is at once manifest. There is not only a differ- 
ence, but an infinite difference, between their beauty 
and that of any other words in the world : 

“Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy- 
laden, and I will give you rest.’’ Who but a 
madman, or a being that felt Himself to be possessed 
by Divine Power, could be responsible for those words, 
which are followed at once by the most amazing reversal 
of the réles of God and man—a reversal that is in itself 
a kind of stooping to earth, a little verbal incarnation, 
typifying the whole process, an assertion not of His 
Godhead, but of His lowliness of heart. It is as though 
some higher Being were trying to approach and soothe 
the fears of the wild creatures of the field and forest. 
“Take My yoke upon you; and learn of Me, for I am 
meek and lowly in heart.” 

Mere poetic criticism reveals in these things some- 
thing immeasurably greater than is to be found in the 
personal utterances of the greatest genius that earth 
has ever known. This difference in the tone and 
character of the words has to be accounted for; and 
Lord Charnwood’s book is the best summing up that 
has yet been made. ‘“‘ The simple remark that ‘I see 
in a glass darkly ’ deprives of all logical force,”’ he says, 
“those objections to Christianity which come from 
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mere dissatisfaction with the fact that we know little.” 
He shows that at least we know enough to put the 
matter to a practical test, and that the test, when 
made, has been followed by real results of incalculable 


importance to the spiritual growth, both of individuals 
and of the race. The book—if it is read as widely as it 
ought to be—should have a great and salutary influence 
on contemporary thought. 


THE BEST ANTHOLOGIES: THAT IS THE BEST FOR ME. 


By C. Lewis HInpD. 


OR years I have been collecting anthologies of 
Poetry. Rarely do I take a journey without 
dropping one into pocket or bag, for I enjoy poetry 
most when travelling by train, or in the country, or by 
the sea. Fresh skies 
seem to add freshness 
to my anthologies, 
which are battered, 
marked and anno- 
tated. Poetry to me 
is a sympathetic com- 
panion, not a solemn 
schoolmaster. 

Each anthology in 
my collection has some- 
thing of a personal and 
topographical history. 
I write on the title 
page the place and the 
date of purchase. 
Thus Quiller-Couch’s 
“Oxford Book of 
‘English Verse’’ 
(Clarendon Press) is 
inscribed ‘‘ Dorking, 
May 31st, 1gor.”’ Ah! 
I bought it on a walk- 
ing tour, and carried 
it up into the hills. 
What a day that was! 
This blue book, tooled 
in gold, has been a 
sympathetic companion 
for a quarter of a  Froma drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 
century. Of course I 
make mistakes. I should have bought George Moore’s 
“Pure Poetry’? (Nonesuch Press, 1925) when it 
was first published at 17s. 6d. My bookseller now 
wants {2 10s. for it. Probably the day will come 
when I shall succumb, because I shall remain discon- 
solate and irritable until I know exactly what Messrs. 
George Moore, Walter de la Mare and John Freeman 
mean by “ pure poetry.” 

I am a good reader of anthologies ; I never complain 
of omissions or call the anthologist a rascal because his 
choice is not mine, which is the way of some reviewers. 
I am grateful for the love and time the anthologist puts 
into his labour, and for his widening of my horizon. 
Why complain of another’s choice? Obviously, if 
anyone wants an anthology that suits his every mood, 
he must compile it himself. 

Now we are getting warmer, as the children say. 
Through chance, or through my own pawky planning, 
or through merit, I have joined the ranks of anthologists. 

A little thing stands to my credit, “‘ 100 Second Best 
Poems.” So successful has it been that I am now 
commissioned to produce two similar volumes of 


“too Best Poems,” dealing with the quick and the 
dead, or, in prettier language—those who are still with 
us, and those who have gone into the world of light. 
Now there are two ways of compiling an anthology 
(a) from original 
sources, from the 
pages of other antho- 
logists. I belong to 
the (d) class. I mean 
to pick my “roo Best” 
from the nicely printed 
pages of brother 
anthologists, choosing 
them in woods, on cliffs, 
in trains, or in L.C.C. 
tramcars. I can go 
through an anthology 
with delight on the 
front roof seat of a 
tramcar that goes 
country-wards for an 
hour. To others I 
leave the delights of 
poring over “‘ England’s 
Helicon,” ‘“‘ A Paradise 
of Dainty Devises”’ ; 
“ Tottel’s Miscellany ”’ ; 
‘*Percy’s Reliques,” 
compilations under the 
honoured names of 
Hannah, Grossart, 
Arber and Bullen, and 
precious manuscripts in 
Mr. Lewis Hind. Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges, the British 
Museum and elsewhere. That is not my tempera- 
ment: such delvings are not for me. But those who 
spend their days in this research work have my 
reverent and hearty applause. I buy their books— 
that is the least I can do. I bought “ Elizabethan 
Lyrics: From the Original Texts: Chosen, Edited and 
Arranged by Norman Ault” (Longmans, 1925), and I 
read, with fluttering admiration, that in the compilation 
of this volume (504 pages of haunting lyrics written 
before 1620) the anthologist searched through upwards 
of 2,000 printed books, and nearly 300 manuscripts of 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries ; and that 
out of a preliminary selection of some 2,300 lyrics, he 
finally chose 640. Triumphantly he declares that ten 
lyrics in his volume are printed for the first time. What 
is hunting lions or elephants compared to this ? 
Another research student of lesser known poems is 
T. Earle Welby, who, in “The Silver Treasury of 
English Lyrics” (Chapman & Hall, 1925) claims, with 
justice, that he has printed many best poems that are 
not in Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury.” This Silver 
Treasury is a beautiful book. 
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My purpose, my plan, was to assemble my anthologies, 
to buy others, to divide them, as far as possible, into 
Deceased and Living poets, to arrange them on a 
newly prepared Anthology Shelf in my study, and then 
to go through each volume and slip a strip of paper in 
the pages where lurk poems that entice me. 

Between the two divisions of Deceased and Living, 
or those who have gone into the world of light and 
those who still happily sit ling’ring here, I have put a 
Winter Cherry in a pot—a touch of nature that helps 
to make the glorious company kin. 

When the final selection is made this shelf will con- 
tain my best anthologies. Note the word “ my.” 
For in collecting anthologies you should adopt the 
principle employed in collecting poems—choose those 
you like and want. 

The shelf is ready—bare and clean, and midway 
stands the Winter Cherry. (The curtain is now dropped 
to denote the passing of two days.) 


* * * * * 


There are already thirty or so anthologies ready for 
the shelf, and near by is a pile labelled ‘“ Others.” 
Easily I could convert the thirty into one hundred, 
indeed into hundreds. It would seem that the rule in 
publishing circles is, no day without an anthology. 
I find that, at present, over a dozen of the volumes 
contain the poems of Deceased Poets, including. of 
course, some who are Living, and the earliest in date on 
my shelf is Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden Treasury ’’ (Macmillan), 
which was first published in 1861, and adjoining it is 
Palgrave’s ‘“‘ Second Series,’ which was first published 
in 1897. 

People of an older generation were brought up on 
Palgrave. Tennyson fathered this famous collection. 
It was submitted to him by Palgrave. Henley called it 
“the best-read anthology in the language,’ and I have 
no doubt that there are people to-day who are faithful 
to it for old sake’s sake, who would not have a line 
of C. Tennyson-Turner expunged, and who are even 
content with the Tennyson-Palgrave indifference to 
the soaring, sweeping loveliness of the seventeenth 
century mystical poets. What would the Victorian 
sobriety of Tennyson and Palgrave have said to 
Nicholson and Lee’s ‘‘ Oxford Book of English Mystical 
Verse ’’—660 pages ? 

Much has happened since 1861, including innumerable 
editions of the “‘ Golden Treasury.” I heard of it, as a 
youth, as I heard of Archbishop Trench’s “‘ A Household 
Book of English Poetry” (Kegan Paul), first issued in 
1868, and were I cast on a desert island with no reading 
but these three anthologies I could spend my remaining 
days meditatively and joyfully with them; but we all 
like to find our own spiritual refreshment, and as I first 
read ‘‘ The Oxford Book of English Verse” a quarter 
of a century ago, and as memories are enshrined in it, 
my heart warms to Quiller-Couch. As companion to 
this thumbed anthology I put his “ Oxford Book of 
Victorian Verse,’ wherein, besides printing many old 
favourites included in the former volume, he takes up 
the tale of ‘‘ beautiful poems written since 1900,” and 
so we come two thirds through the book to the moderns. 
I note that Alfred Noyes has ten pages, Stephen Phillips 
half a page; and Maurice Hewlett is included and 


Edward Dowson. The collection leads off with Landor ; 
it ends with Lascelles Abercrombie. 

Anthologies that deal, however slightly, with living 
poets must always seem more or less on trial ; but when 
they deal entirely with the past, then they may approach 
to perfection. In this class are the two volumes, 
bound in red buckram—‘‘ The Golden Pomp: a 
Procession of English Lyrics From Surrey to Shirley,” 
arranged by A. T. Quiller-Couch (Methuen, 1895) and 
‘“‘ English Lyrics: Chaucer to Poe,” arranged by W. E. 
Henley (Methuen, 1897). Henley gives 408 lyrics. 
Quiller-Couch gives 361. The notes at the end are 
enthralling. Henley was at his best in rapid, take-it- 
or-leave-it notes. Read him on Burns. Each of these 
authorities defines a lyric. Here is Henley’s definition : 
“A single emotion temperamentally expressed in the 
terms of poetry”: here is Quiller-Couch’s—‘ A short 
poem, essentially melodious in rhythm and structure, 
treating summarily of a single thought, feeling, or 
situation.” 

I place these two collections without hesitation on 
my Anthology Shelf. The number is now—yes, I will 
include Archbishop Trench’s ‘‘ Household Book of 
English Poetry ’’—nine. 

No. 10 is Mrs. Meynell’s ‘“ Flower of the Mind”’ 
(Grant Richards, 1898), an exquisite collection, the 
choice of one who spent her life enjoying, pondering 
and sifting poetry. This volume is rendered doubly 
valuable through the Introduction and Notes. How 
disappointed I am when there is a poem without a 
note. I must also include Mrs. Meynell’s small “ Seven- 
teenth Century Anthology” (Blackie). It has no 
Notes, but there is an Introduction that is a treasure. 
Here is the concluding passage, which all should 
memorise: ‘‘ The Elizabethan poetry is the apple 
blossom, fine and fragrant, the seventeenth century the 
apple, fragrant and rich. The change from the six- 
teenth century to the seventeenth is a process, while 
that from the seventeenth to the eighteenth is a catas- 
trophe.” Also I include Mrs. Meynell’s ‘‘ The School 
of Poetry ” (Collins, 1923). It is designed for scholars 
between ten and fourteen, but the poems are the best 
poems. Only the best is good enough for children. 

And I have placed on the shelf ‘“‘ The Spirit of Man”’ 
(Longmans, 1916) and ‘“‘ The Chilswell Book of English 
Poetry ” (Longmans, 1915), by Robert Bridges. I am 
a modest man, and in choosing my ‘“‘ 100 Best,” when 
I am in doubt, when I am debating the claims of half a 
dozen poems, I shall see which Alice Meynell and the 
Poet Laureate print. They have natural and trained 
taste. They are to be trusted. 

So there on my Anthology Shelf are fourteen 
volumes, dealing mainly with Poets of the Past. I look 
forward to making journeys—a book to a journey, and 
a pile of paper slips with which to mark the poems I 
love and respect. 

The pot of Winter Cherry keeps the fourteen upright 
and in place. 

And now for the Moderns, the Living Poets. 

I will begin with the latest and the fullest, “‘ The 
Bookman Treasury of Living Poets,’’ edited by St. John 
Adcock (Hodder & Stoughton, 1926). This is just the 
kind of anthology for my purpose. It is alphabetical : 
it begins with A—Lascelles Abercrombie (he is lucky in 
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his name), and it goes 
on to Y (there are 
apparently no Z poets) ; 
but there are four Y’s 
—W. B. Yeats, Francis 
Brett Young, Geoffrey 
Young and Ruth 
Young. Mr. St. John 
Adcock has given us 
more than his personal 
choice: he has 
achieved ‘‘a sort of 
poetical cosmo- 
graphy’’: he is far 
beyond cliques: his 
boundaries are those of 
the British Common- 
wealth of nations. 
I meet here poets 
that I know well, 
with singers, many 
of them beautiful singers, that are new to me. There 
are 468 pages to this volume, there 504 pages to Mr. 
Norman Ault’s ‘“‘ Elizabethan Lyrics.’’ Two armies of 
poets! What a delightful task to contrast and compare 
the themes, the ideas, the technical methods of these 
two singing armies—the Elizabethan and the Georgian. 
I should like to read Mr. Ault on the Georgians, and 
Mr. Adcock on the Elizabethans. 

A statistician proseman might amuse himself by 
computing how many new singers Mr. Adcock has 
added to the late Sir Algernon Methuen’s ‘“‘ Anthology 
of Modern Verse’’ (Methuen, 1921), with this true 
extract from Matthew Arnold on the title page, “ By 
nothing is England so glorious as by her poetry.” This 
anthology has been very successful. My copy carries a 
list of eighteen editions and eight school editions. 
Poetry is certainly popular in—anthologies. 

The two volumes issued by the English Association, 
“Poems of To-day” (Sidgwick & Jackson), the first 
volume dating from 1915, the second from 1922, were 
compiled for boys and girls, and chosen by the committee; 
but they are the best (so they are, I repeat it) for men 
and women also, These excellent anthologies print 
biographies of the poets chosen, which I find highly 
useful. A smaller book which looks dignified and select 
is that compiled by Mr. J. C. Smith for the Clarendon 
Press, 1925. Mr. Smith quotes Milton with approval : 
“ Poetry is simple, sensuous, passionate.’”’ He includes 
John Davidson’s ‘‘A Runnable Stag” and Charlotte 
Mew’s “ Oh! King Who Hast the Key.” 

Mr. J. C. Squire, in ‘‘ Selections from Modern Poets ”’ 
(Secker, 1921) and “Second Selections from Modern 
Poets ’”’ (Secker, 1924), deals rather with youth, or shall 
I say mature youth. No poet born before 1870 is 
included in the first volume: no poet born before 1875 
in included in the second. I find the children born 
after 1875 the more interesting. Mr. Squire argues that 
the trend of to-day is mainly lyrical. Of course, lyrics 
find print easier than epics, and are quicker to write. 

Then there are the five volumes of Georgian Poetry 
{Poetry Bookshop), ranging from 1911, edited by Mr. 
Edward Marsh, nests of singing birds, into which 
new birds intrude as the years pass. Certainly the 


Looking East from Lord Morton’s. 


From “ Leicestershire and its Hunts,” by Charles Simpson, R.I., R.O.I. (John Lane). 


Georgian poets are not being overlooked. Some of 
them must now regard anthologies as their right, and 
they are learning that readers when they love a poem 
are eager for more. 

That makes twelve volumes of the Living. Two 
more and it will equal the number in the Deceased 
section. So I include the Living Poets in Messrs. Benn’s 
noble and cheap series, ‘“‘The Augustan Books of 
Modern Poetry’’ and Walter de la Mare’s delightful 
personal anthology called ‘“‘Come Hither,’ which 
contains many examples by living poets. The notes 
are charming little essays. Complete, at last, is my 
Shelf of Working Anthologies—quarries from which to 
dig the Best poems. Oh, and I should add the series 
edited by Thomas Moult (Jonathan Cape) of which the 
latest is ‘‘ The Best Poems of 1925.” 

But there are others too, old friends—a pile of 
anthologies—these Others from which I may glean— 
poems (Heavens! there are the poets themselves— 
shelves of them in my study). I can but mention 
the names of those in the Others pile. There are 
E. V. Lucas’s “‘ The Open Road” (Methuen, 1899) and 
“The Friendly Town” (Methuen, 1905), perfect books 
for the pocket ; Wilfrid Whitten’s “ London in Song” 
(Grant Richards, 1908), a splendid collection ; Magnus & 
Headlam’s ‘“‘ Prayers from the Poets” (Blackwood, 
1899), a favourite of mine ; Adeline Cashmore’s “ The 
Mount of Vision”’ (Chapman & Hall, 1910), another 
favourite ; Beeching’s ‘‘ Lyra Sacra” (Methuen, 1903) ; 
Miss Royde-Smith’s ‘‘ A Private Anthology” (Constable, 
1924), full of charming things ; ‘‘ The Week-End Book” 
(Nonesuch Press, 1924), lively and witty ; E. V. Lucas’s 
“ A Book of Verses for Children’’ (Grant Richards, 
1897), human and delightful; The Golden Treasury 
“Book of English Verse on Infancy and Childhood ” 
(Macmillan, 1921); Thomas Burke’s “ The Small 
People ” (Chapman & Hall, rg10) ; “‘ Poetry of To-Day,” 
the Poetry Review Quarterly (Erskine Macdonald), and 
others—many others—for, as I have said, I am a 
collector of anthologies. 

(The curtain is again dropped to denote the passing of 
seven days.) 

My Anthology Shelf looks fascinating, but different. 
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The fourteen books dealing with Past Poets, and the 
fourteen and more books dealing with Present Poets 
and the Others seem taller, owing to the pieces of white 
paper that flutter up from between the leaves. I 
dare not count the white indicators. There must be 


hundreds. I stare and murmur, “‘ You must reduce 
them to 100 Best Past Poems and 100 Best Present 
Poems, not the best—just Best.’’ Do not pity me! 
The task, although hazardous, is delightful, and, after 
all, the only person that I want to please is—myself. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


FEBRUARY, I926. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 
‘The Prize Page,” THE BookMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 
SPECIAL NoTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A Prize oF ONE GuINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.—A Prize oF HALF A GuINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BOOKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III.—A PrizE oF THREE NEw Books is offered for 
the best epitaph in a rhymed couplet on a 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress. 

IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 

V.—A copy of THE BooKMAN will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best sugges- 
tion for THE Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestions 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JANUARY. 


I.—THE PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to J. Kilmeny Keith, 45, Sin- 
clair Road, Kensington, W., for the following : 


THE BEAUTIFUL STREET 


Here all day long was the noise of tumult and crying ; 
The poor, mean houses were dark with struggle and fear, 
A clamour of voices calling and none replying, 

Till the feet of the dusk drew near. 


She has set her lips to the wounds and festered places ; 
With her silver brush she has painted the roofs anew. 
The houses are still at last, with peace on their faces ; 
She has bathed their feet with the dew. 


She has clothed them in magic robes of moonlight and 
shadows ; 

She has set the stars to dance in each dreary pane ; 

She has filled the street with the scent of streams and 
meadows, 

And has kindled Hope’s torch again. 


She has brought two lovers to cling and kiss and dream 
here ; 

Sorrow and hunger and fear have vanished from sight. 

Peace and Love take hands, while moonlight and star- 
shine gleam here 

In the Beautiful Street to-night. 


We also select for printing : 


THE RINGING HAMMER. 


The pale sun in the sky hung 
low, 

Dejected and so spiritless ; 

Untrodden lay the drifted snow,. 

And silent was the wilderness. 


The slinking wolf was desperate 

Where food was scarce for 
preying fang. 

Wild was the waste and 


desolate, 
When, suddenly, a hammer 
Tang. 
Darkness may stride from hill 
/ Silence enwrap the moody pines,,. 


And all the earth be white and 
still, 

While plaintively the North 
Wind whines. 


But vast and virgin though it be, 

And desolate from spring to 
spring, 

The waste must face its 
destiny— 

It, too, has heard a hammer 


whY 


“Mainly About Other People.” ring ! 


By Sidney Dark. 
Drawing by A. M. Thomas, to whom the Prize has been awarded in Competition III. 


(“ K,” Blackheath.) 
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IN OXFORD STREET. 


I saw young Spring in Oxford Street ; 
The flower-sellers brought her there, 
With snowdrops round her dancing feet 
And violets in her sunny hair 

In Oxford Street. 


In Oxford Street they offered me 

Mimosa balls and primroses, 

In bunches clustered creamily ; 

But mem’ries more than all of these 
They offered me. 


For violets were the flowers she wore 
When last we met, when last we met; 
I took one from her glowing store 
And in a book I have it yet— 

The flower she wore. 


(H. Drury, 32, Fernwood Avenue, Streatham.) 


We also specially commend the lyrics by 
Winnifred Tasker (Gidea Park), Muriel Kent 
(Torquay), Ruth M. Swift (Camberley), 
Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham), W. Leslie 
Nicholls (Bristol), I. Petch (Kirbymoorside), 
L. M. Priest (Norwich), John A. Bellchambers 
(Highgate), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Norwich), 
H. W. Haywood (Leeds), Helena Derezinska 
(Strasburg), H. F. Reves (Detroit), Mrs. W. 
J. E. Haslam (Cheltenham), Norah Boulton 
(Kirkham), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), Mrs. 
H. A. Burden (Cliftonville), A. M. Davidson (Aber- 
deen), C. H. Lay (Leiston), Constance Pendlebury 
(Wallasey), Liam P. Clancy (London, N.), N. M. Butter- 
field (Westward Ho !), Dallas K. Kelsey (Birmingham), 
Margery Constance Nudd (Yiewsley), Marjorie Crosbie 
(Wolverhampton), Elsie Nixon (Altrincham), Kathleen 
Lee (Forest Gate), Mabel Halladay (Southampton), 
C. M. Freeman (Anerley), Dorothea Way (Taunton), 
Marie Naysmith (Manchester), Percy H. Jackson 
(High Lane), W. Y. Inglis (Camberwell), Blanche Jones 
(Margate), L. Bruce (Ashford), F. C. Bell (Ipswich), 
Theresa B. Noble (Long Melford), Margaret Ferguson 
(Eastbourne), Phyllis E. Noble (Long Melford), Dorothy 
Hope (Southwold), Kathleen Foley (Bournemouth), 
Muriel Pinch (St. Leonards-on-Sea), Dora F. Strickland 
(Bristol), Baxter Robertson (Ayr), Olive Florence Crowe 
(Hanwell), Francis H. Jones (Anerley), A. E. Hammond 
(Chipstead), Noreen M. Fletcher (Manor Park), Enid 
Camm (Hoylake), Beatrice Wood (Cricklewood), Olivia 
M. Manning (Portsmouth), Kathleen Blyth (West 
Hartlepool). 


Il.—THE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Sidney S. Wright, 
“ Redcot,’’ Mayfield Road, Bickley, Kent, for 
the following : 
HENRY VIII AND HIS WIVES. By WALTER JERROLD. 
(Hutchinson.) 
““He chopped and changed.” 
W. S. GiLBErtT, Bab Ballads. 
We also select for printing : 


NO MORE PARADES. By F. M. Forp. (Duckworth.) 


(1) ““A cannon ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms.” 


Tom Hoop, Faithless Nelly Gray. 
(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill.) 


(2) ‘‘ They’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the morning.” 

Krpiinc, Barrack-Room Ballads. 
(Reginald W. Spink, 26, Third Avenue, Heworth, York.) 
THE"-CHEATED_DEATH. By H. Tay or. 
(Stockwell.) 
‘She went to the joiner’s to buy him a coffin, 
And when'she came back, the old dog was laughing.” 
Nursery Rhyme (Old Mother Hubbard). 
(D. Parsons, Hillsboro’, Ware.) 


Mother.” 
By E, F. Benson. 


Drawing by Miss B. Butler (Competition III). 


HENRY VIII AND HIS WIVES. By WALTER JERROLD. 
(Hutchinson.) 


“Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


Tennyson, In Memoriam. 
(J. N. Banister, Malden Street, Leyland, Lancashire.) 


THE TRIUMPHANT RIDER. By Mrs. Harrop. 
(Jarrolds.) 
‘* She shall have music wherever she goes.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
(G. Barbara Sadgrove, ‘‘Hurley,’’ Acock’s Green, 


Birmingham.) 


III.—TuHeE PrizE OF THREE NEW Books for the best 
drawing, humorous or serious, illustrating the 
title of any recent book, has been awarded to 
A. M. Thomas, Swalloweaves, Exmouth, Devon, 
whose drawing we reproduce. We reproduce 
also the picture by Miss B. Butler, Popple- 
stones, Trimley St. Mary, Ipswich, Suffolk, 
which is a better drawing but fails because, 
apart from the suggestion of the child with the 
doll, the mother’s place in the scene being taken 
by the nursemaid, it might as appropriately 
be entitled ‘‘ Motherless.” 


We also highly commend the drawings sent by 
May W. Harrison (Lincoln), Jeanie Hutchings (East- 
bourne), Mary Muir (Eastbourne), Flora M. MacLeod 
(Forres), L. Bruce (Ashford), Ruth M. Swift (Camberley), 
Annie P. Pearson (Halifax), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
N. M. Butterfield (Westward Ho !). 


IV.—TuHE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to Clara M. 
Kennedy, 6, Iverne Court, W.8, for the 
following : 


THE LITTLE WORLD. By STELLA BENson. 
(Macmillan.) | 


Miss Benson does not travel to see what should be seen. 
She admits frankly ‘“‘ If a monkey and a minaret were 
competing for my attention the monkey would certainly 
win.” The result is a narrative of “ curious little happen- 
ings ’’—across America in “ Stephanie’’ (a Ford!), to 


Calcutta in a ship with a “‘ leest,” in a Chinese theatre, on 
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a river which “ imitated the Yangtze,’’ etc.—told in Miss 
Benson’s unique style, for she plays with words as a conjurer 
with his balls. If you cannot travel, let Stella Benson 
be your proxy, and see “ The Little World’ through her 
eyes. 


We also select for printing : 


A LADY FROM THE SOUTH. By K. R. G. Browne. 
(Cassells.) 


The connection between a tea-broker’s nose, a bed of 
lettuces, {10,000 worth of jewellery, a hot-water bottle, a 
furniture van, two poachers, a silk handkerchief and a fat 
policeman, appears at first sight to be practically non- 
existent. ‘‘ A Lady from the South,” however, will supply 
all the missing links and delight you with her sense and 
charm. The author is to be congratulated on the produc- 
tion of this clever extravaganza, blending humour, novelty 
and brisk action, also on the creation of a most tantalising 
and original “‘ villain,’ and several minor characters who 
will be long remembered. 


(N. M. Butterfield, 3, Kingsley Terrace, Westward Ho !, 
Devon.) 


THE TCHEKA. By GeEorceE Poporr. (Philpot.) 


The first. book on chaotic Russia of post-Revolution 
days written by a Russian with actual experience of the 
horrors of Tcheka prison regime. Many examples of 
Bolshevist treachery and cruelty are told simply, but as 


harrowing experiences. The author is unbiased and 
resents, not the finish of Tsaric rule, but the crippling of 
the national spirit of the Russian nation by the espionage 
and cruelty of the Tcheka. The author emphasises that 
Russia is Semitic in outlook and is at present a danger to 
the White world. A book to be studied by politicians and 
historians. 


(Ruth M. Swift, Curraghvoe, Camberley, Surrey. 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by Josephine Hart (London, N.W.), L. Bruce (Ashford), 
J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Kathleen Rice (Winslow), 
James Kerr (Edinburgh), Estelle S. Austin (Montreux), 
Margaret Owen (Whitstable), Barbara Goolden (London, 
S.W.), Margaret Ferguson (Eastbourne), M. U. White 
(Ilkley), E. Bufiam (Streatham), Marcella Whitaker 
(Dewsbury), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), D. E. A. Rash 
(Diss), L. Yabra (Buenos Aires), Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam 
(Cheltenham), Mary Muir (Eastbourne), J. Victor 
Stalker (Dundee), Jack Dickens (Ruddington), Mrs. 
M. E. Arthy (Esher), Ethel M. Kennedy (London, W.), 
William Pool (Pontefract), Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson 
(Withington), Agatha Cooke (Edinburgh), H. F. Smart 
(London, S.E.). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BooKMAN is awarded to Miss J. E. Parsons, 
Hillsboro, Ware, Herts. 


WwW. 


KRER. 


By JOHN FREEMAN. 


R. CHARLES WHIBLEY, in his welcome 
portrait of William Paton Ker and tribute to 
his work, says almost nothing of Ker’s prose style. 
With a visible affection for the character of his friend 
he neglects to point out how that character appears of 
itself, easily and naturally, in the essays of various 
dates and subjects collected within these two volumes.* 
Mr. Whibley’s own style is so emphatic and assertive, 
he is so consciously right in all he says and the sharp 
way he says it, that perhaps he is grown a little in- 
sensible to the graver and more powerful note of 
W. P. Ker’s writing. Certainly the contrast between 
the capable, picturesque, slightly strident introduction, 
and the quiet, sardonic essays ‘‘ introduced,” is com- 
plete. Mr. Whibley has made one of his famous 
“literary portraits ’’ of a friend he knew well; but 
those who only distantly saw and heard and read Ker 
will probably feel that the deft literary portrait-painter 
has failed to detect what his subject himself has freely 
exposed on almost every page. It must be Mr. Whibley’s 
affection that hindered him, preventing him from 
stabbing and slashing with his customary vigour, yet 
not permitting him to discard altogether the heightened 
style which is so well suited to his carefully-contrived 
denunciations. 

But Mr. Whibley has earned our gratitude in collect- 
ing the essays and lectures by which these reflections 
are provoked ; and to resume what was said a moment 
since concerning the prose style of this collection, let 
us remark that Ker’s character appears everywhere 
carelessly, without posturing and without elaborate 
device. He implies so much more than he says that 
you are apt to pause over the simplest phrase and look 


* “Collected Essays of W. P. Ker.’ 2 vols. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Charles Whibley. 25s. (Macmillan.) 


at it again, fearing to miss some quick-reflected beam, 
a secondary meaning, a sharp, concealed allusion, or 
even a fresh aspect of the plain common sense that 
emerges like a mountain behind every essay. Ker 
makes even criticism of criticism alive, and justifies his 
practice of it by being so much alive and so sanely 
judicial himself. 

Most of his virtues are revealed in his delightful 
address on “‘ The Eighteenth Century.” He has been 
speaking of the special characteristics of that period, 
saying that its architecture and painting should be 
more frequently remembered by readers of books ; and 
he refers for architecture to the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in a distinguished passage of that 
prose for which, so far as I am aware, no one has given 
him due credit : 

“The Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, which is 
the work of Wren, the Library designed in the tradition of 
Wren for his College of All Souls (it was opened with an 
oration by Dr. Edward Young the poet), those inventions 
and many others might impress upon the minds of literary 
persons something of the true meaning of that age. They 
might see there for themselves how far different is restraint 
from vestriction, and moderation from meanness ; what 
thrilling life there may be in simple harmonies of spaces. 
It is not negation or privation to be content with the right 
lines, to refuse the wrong ornamentation.” 


As for painting, he contests the popular view that the 
eighteenth century was indifferent to nature, and 
denies that it was colour-blind ; and this brings him to 
Reynolds and the individual character in his painting, 
until in the full security and satisfaction of his own 
judgment Ker declares : 

““In the Aberdeen picture, happily better preserved 


than some of Reynolds’s, the eighteenth century as well 
as Truth is vindicated. It is a cheerful thing. Gusto, 
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the term of art which was so frequent in that century and 
such a favourite with Hazlitt afterwards, is a word that 
sums up much of the spirit of that age. What is meant 
by gusto is that hilarity of spirit in the artist as he works, 
which, as it is the direct opposite of one of the seven 
deadly sins, must be somewhere near one of the Christian 
graces.” 


Hilarity, “‘the harmonious efficacy of the whole 
being,” is what he discovers in Reynolds and Burns 
alike : 

‘The painter and the poet, his younger contemporary, 
have hit upon the same subject, 
and both have taken it with 
hilarity—with that gusto which 
is nothing but life itself, in the 
soul of the artist. Inspiration 
is another word for the same 
sort of life. Neither word is 
much better than x or y, but 
you know the meaning of it 
when it comes upon you in the 
picture or the song, if you are 
not yourself too dispirited and 
dull to see and hear.”’ 


Ker writes as lucidly and 
as sensitively as any of 
our delicate impressionistic 
writers, but he will have no 
hieratic pretence. Hilarity, 
gusto, inspiration — what 
you will—‘“‘ neither word 
is much better than * or y, 
but you know the meaning 
of it”; it is an eighteenth 
century good sense speaking 
here, as though Horace 
Walpole, cool and acute and 


resolved to have no cant Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


about criticism when he 
writes to Mason, had left a letter for Ker to finish. 
Tumid phrases, whether of a generation ago or of 
to-day, he abhors ; he prefers to think for himself and 
speak his own language, instead of adopting a phrase 
of the past such as ‘‘ The Renascence of Wonder ”’ or 
talking in the quasi-scientific jargon of to-day. Hence 
his brevity and vigour : “‘ you know the meaning of it 
when it comes upon you.” 

It is in the same essay that he speaks in the same 
fresh, individual manner of certain prejudices and 
fallacies of the eighteenth century : 


“ Orthodoxy, Deism, Atheism in the eighteenth century, 
all alike are subject to certain ruling notions or names— 
the faculties of the mind, reason a separate thing from 
passion, self-love and social—formulas and modes of 
thought which have a horrid resemblance to reality—like 
the dodder, that busy plant, which is related in the vege- 
table kingdom, though at some distance, to the healthy 
green flowering whin bush which it strangles in its pale 
systematic reticulations. Le Neveu de Rameau might be com- 
pared to a fresh living outburst—the miracle of Dionysus 
with a new application—the fresh flaming sap of the vine 
breaking out and disposing of the philosophical dodder.” 


The humour, the vividness, of the simile makes one’s 
apprehension more alert ; and that is indeed timely, 


for these recurring formulas and modes of thought are 
not dead—they have perhaps changed their names and 
their relations, but they have not lost their mortal 
influence. Ker could understand and smile at the 
formulas, but he was not content to judge the eighteenth 
century by anything so much as its life—its intellectual 
and moral vigour—and its political achievement. He 
passes from one to another, touching Reynolds and 
Johnson, Swift, Gibbon, Burns and Walpole, some for 
a paragraph, some for whole pages ; chases Macaulay 
away from Swift and Walpole, and speaks with a wiser 
justice and generosity than 
most historians or critics. 
Has any great man been 
treated with more injustice 
than Swift? he cries; and 
of Walpole : 


“To read these letters is 
for some things like entering 
the world imagined by 
Charles Lamb—the world 
of comedy which is only 
not tragic because your 
imagination has suspended 
the real world. Or it is like 
entering a heathen paradise— 
where not all the people are 
happy. The passions and sins 
and miseries that are shown in 
the magic glass have all but 
lost their tragic import ; there 
remains only the phantom of 
it all—light as the vanity of 
Vanity Fair. 

“ There are wiser seers than 
this worldly commentator on 
the picture of life. But at 
any rate he was, in his fashion, 
——— true to himself. If he seems 
W. P. Ker. heartless, it is at least in 


some measure because he used 
the ironical manner and does not try to be effusive.” 


Ker’s warmest challenge is uttered on behalf of 
Burns—“ his poetry, for all its rustic character and 
language, has the distinctive mark of aristocratic 
literature.”” It is said in the course of an address on 
the politics of Burns, and if this is the best of all the 
present collection it is because his heart has been hot 
within him as he thinks of his great compatriot. Much 
as he admires other eighteenth century writers, for 
Burns he betrays an affection surpassing any simply 
intellectual and rational esteem. It is in fact when he 
writes on subjects of which each of us knows something 
and he knows most of all, that Ker’s power and mastery 
are most easily admitted. When he is writing out of 
his wide comprehension of Spanish, Danish, Norwegian 
and Italian subjects, one reads for information, and the 
sense of the author’s character is somewhat dulled by 
the sense of his knowledge. But he makes a concession 
even to the ignorance of a reviewer: ‘‘ Ignorance is as 
requisite for life as knowledge ; it is not easy to discern 
in every case which of the two is better.”” This is from 
a sober address to a School of Ethics ; it may serve as 


a motto for lesser men and lesser minds, who yet admire 
W. P. Ker. 
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THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


January 6th—Mrs. Berta Ruck addressed a large and 
appreciative audience on “ What Children Read.’’ The 
Chairman, Mr. Alec Waugh, remarked that, in his own 
experience, boys did not want to read stories about them- 
selves, but about the life that lay ahead of them; at the 
preparatory school they preferred stories of college life ; 
at the university they were not keen on ’varsity tales 
but on stories of the world at large. Mrs. Berta Ruck 
said, in preparation for that evening, she had made in- 
quiries among so many of her friends as to what children 
read and their replies had all been so contradictory that 
she suspected “‘ everybody’s children are as different from 
everybody else’s children in this matter of reading (food 
for the mind) as they are in the matter of eating (food for 
the body)”, and that she must limit her survey to children 
she had known. Beginning with her own childhood, she 
gave an entertaining account of the number and variety 
of books she read because they happened to be at hand 
in her father’s library, and the joy she had in reading 
them. She told of her delight in the books of Dickens, 
how she had laughed and wept over them, and could wish 
she might hand down “ that enjoyment of his vast, throb- 
bing humanity as an inheritance to my children. But 
will they read Dickens ? Nothing will induce them.”’ She 
once read to her sons the description of Paul Dombey’s 
experiences at Doctor Blimber’s Academy; they listened 
with a mild interest and, at the close, said they didn’t 
call it much of a book, and asked: ‘‘ When did the poor 
blighters do any physical jerks? ’’ And this had been 
one of her best beloved books! She read to her children 
another page that is still tear-stained from her first reading 
of it—the scene in which, during his last illness, little 
Paul Dombey asks to see his sister, and talks to her of his 
mother, and Dickens breaks into one of those emotional 
passages of prose poetry that moved most of us, who have 
now reached maturity, when we were young, byt the 
comment of these children of to-day was that “ Young 
Dombey was a miserable little rat. Does he die? Oh, 
good, he dies. Do read the part where he dies, will you ? ” 
But when their mother turned to that page, which also 
she had used to weep over, she felt that, in the circum- 
stances, it could not be done, and had to join in her chil- 
dren’s laughter. That is the difference between the 
children we used to be and the children that are. “‘ What 
seemed to us beautiful seems to them either stale or sloppily 
sentimental.’ The people in those books have no wireless, 
no cars, no motor-bicycles ; ‘it is not like people, they 
think, not to have these things, to do these things which 
are part of life for them to-day,’ and they are not inter- 
ested in such unrealities, ‘‘ It is only the romantic obsolete 
that appeals to children—Pirates, Armour, Robber Barons 
—but the ordinary obsolete, such as the hansom cab, 
does not appeal.’”’ Mrs. Berta Ruck was against for- 
bidding books to children as undesirable ; the wiser plan 
is not to have such books in the house. On the whole, 
if a book is really pernicious for a young child, it cannot 
be altogether wholesome for ourselves. She touched on 
the folly of writing down to children; E. Nesbit never 
did that, and the modern child still loves her books. 
““Peter Pan” Mrs. Berta Ruck named as the greatest 
modern story for children, and the animal stories of C. G. D. 
Roberts and Seton Thompson still hold them. But she 
believes the child of the future will read less and less. 
“In my young days reading was the only indoor amuse- 
ment.. Now it is only one, and perhaps the least, of so 
many amusements provided for our pampered children.” 
They have wireless and the cinema, and ‘‘ when it comes 
to a toss up between reading and other amusements, I 
think other amusements will nearly always win.” 


A very animated and interesting discussion followed 
in which Mr. Marcus Neville, Mrs. Fraser, Mr. Goodman, 
Dr. Mullins, Mrs. Derry, Miss Heather Bigg and other 
members and visitors took part. 


Too late to be reported until next month: 


January 2oth—Mrs. Baillie Reynolds on Barriers.’ 
Chairman, Mr. C. E. Lawrence. 


January 27th—Conversazione and Dance, at Portman 


Rooms. Reception by Sir Ernest and Lady Hodder- 
Williams. 


Programme for February : 


February 3rd.—Mr. St. John Ervine: ‘‘ What is Wrong 
with the Drama?” Chairman, Mr. Albert Kinross. 


February 17th—Mr. G. K. Chesterton: Subject to be 
announced. Chairman, Mr. George Sampson. 


The Annual Dinner will be held on March 3rd, when 
the guest of the evening will be Mr. H. A. Vachell, and 
the Chair will be taken by Sir Ernest Hodder-Williams. 


All applications should be made to the Secretary, Mrs. 
Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6. 


MANCHESTER. 


January Sam Langford L.” of the 
Manchester Guardian) spoke to the Manchester Bookman 
Circle in the Milton Hall, Deansgate, on ‘“‘ Goethe.’’ Goethe 
is perhaps the chief subject, outside music, which Mr. 
Langford has made a special study of, and he had much 
that was enlightening to say on the great German poet- 
philosopher. Goethe began to write ‘‘ Faust’? when he 
was twenty (in his romantic period), and finished it at 
eighty-two whilst in a stern race with death. ‘“ Faust’”’ 
is now to the average German, said Mr. Langford, what 
the Bible and, say, Shakespeare is to Englishmen. Goethe 
had a contempt for letters as an exclusive occupation— 
he was all the time trying to get rid of romanticism and 
become a realist. He is perhaps rather difficult to read, 
because he was a compact writer. He had a great hatred 
of words for their own sake. Perhaps of English poets, 
Milton is the one who can compare most with him in this 
respect. 

Mr. Herbert Pyke was in the Chair, but unfortunately 
had to leave before the end of the meeting owing to a long- 
standing engagement, when Mr. Neville Cardus took his 
place. Mr. Cardus paid a great tribute to Mr. Langford, 
and said that he was in his opinion the man in this country 
most qualified to speak about Goethe, and he was sure 
that all present appreciated the way in which Mr. Lang- 
ford had given them not so much a formal lecture as a 
flow of thoughts about Goethe spoken out aloud, and felt 
that many would come to look back upon that evening as 
their first real acquaintanceship with the great German. 
Mr. George Popper proposed a vote of thanks, and touched 
on the many and various activities of Goethe’s life, amongst 
which he found time to write the works that have made 
him immortal. 

The next meeting, on January 25th, when Mr. Neville 
Cardus spoke on “‘ The Unfortunate Critic,’’ with Mr. 
Walter Mudie in the Chair, will be reported next month. 


February 8th.—Rev. Bardsley Brash: ‘‘ Stevenson.” 
Chairman, Dr. J. Rendel Harris. 


February 22nd.—Mr. Tinsley Pratt: ‘‘ Alan Breck and 
Stevenson.”” Chairman, Rev. J. Adamson. 


March tst.—Rev. George Jackson, D.D.: ‘‘ The Litera- 
ture of Wordsworth.” Chairman, Mr. Douglas Miller. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE BooxMaN, St. Paut’s HousE, WARWICK 
SguarE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The apotheosis at which William Blake has 
arrived should serve to 
make even the most con- 
fident among us a little 
doubtful of our infalli- 
bility. From being mis- 
understood, undervalued 
or simply neglected in his 
own day and for years 
after his death, Blake 
seems rather in danger 
now of passing to the 
opposite extreme and 
becoming the object of 
unlimited eulogy and 
rapturous worship ; and. 
anyhow, he is far worthier 
of that than of his earlier 
fate. It would be in- 
credible, if the records 
were not beyond question, 
that so great a poet once 
had to endure the 
patronage of Thomas 
Hayley, whose Triumphs 
of Temper’”’ has long since 
lost its amazing popu- 
larity and taken its 
proper place as one of 
the world’s worst poems ; 
that so great an 
artist should ever have ranked below Fuseli, Flax- 
man, Stothard who, if they could now revisit the 
glimpses of the moon, would be deeply disillusioned 
to find how his fame has grown and their own been 
left in eclipse—Fuseli perhaps not so much as the 
others, for he always recognised that, at least, 
Blake’s paintings and drawings were ‘“‘ damned 
good to steal from.’”’ They might find fault with 
his technique ; complain that his spiritual beings 
were sometimes too plump and solid in appearance ; 
that his figures were now and then anatomically 
faulty, their limbs disproportioned or wrested into 
unnatural attitudes ; but these flaws are absent from 
his finest work, and in imagination, in suggestive- 
ness and splendour of idea, in colour effect and 
beauty of design unfailingly he excelled them all. 
His native genius carried him to heights that were 
altogether beyond the reach of their disciplined, 


who left England last month to become Professor of English 
Literature at the University of Cairo. 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


reliable, more orderly talent. His indifference to 
convention, in his ways of living as well as in his 
ways of thinking and working; his daring use of 
allegory to express in his poems and pictures what 
were otherwise inexpressible, struck the majority 
of his contemporaries as mere extravagance and 
eccentricity, and they were inclined to see in these 
unusual manifestations 
not an assertion of the 
man’s unique individu- 
ality and the workings 
of original genius, but the 
vagaries of an unbalanced 
mind. 

As you study the 
hundred examples of his 
work as an artist, beauti- 
fully reproduced in colour 
or in collotype, in “ The 
Paintings of William 
Blake,” by Darrell Figgis 
(6 guineas; Ernest Benn), 
you are moved to a feeling 
that if these are the 
outcome of any sort of 
madness, it might be well 
for other of our painters 
if they could be inspired 
by the same affliction. 
Whether he is picturing, 
as in that wonderful 
coloured print, “ The 
Ancient of Days,” the 
Creator stooping from an 
orb of fire to draw the 
first circle of the earth 
with his open compasses ; 
his vision of ‘‘ The Resurrection of the Dead,” 
“The Creation of Eve,” ‘“‘ Morning Chasing Away 
the Phantoms,” ‘“‘ The Burial of Moses,’ ‘‘ God 
Answering Job out of the Whirlwind,” “‘ Famine,” 
Plague,’ ‘‘ Fire,” ‘‘ Pestilence,” that vivid, 
vigorous thing, ‘‘ Glad Morning ’’—there is a sort 
of primitive simplicity, a curious literalness in the 
detail of his allegory, in his portrayal of actual or 
symbolical personages and incidents that remind 
one of the matter-of-fact treatment of metaphor 
and allegory in those quaint woodcuts that illustrate 
early editions of such books as Quarles’s ‘‘ Emblems,” 
but with the ineffable difference that Blake touches 
quaintness with beauty of thought and design, and 
puts a breadth and force of imaginative suggestive- 
ness into them that give their bizarre literalness of 
detail the impressive grandeur of great art. As Mr. 
Figgis says in his long and admirable introductory 


Mr. Robert Graves, 
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essay on “‘ William Blake in 
the Plan of his Days,” 
Blake reached the highest 
development of his gift as 
an artist in the series of 
engravings he made for the 
“Book of Job,” in the last 
years of his life. Here 
“the new varied play of 
the graver yields subtle 
shadings and delicate 
moulding to prove how 
richly he had profited from 
his recent study. He isstill 
austere, in conception and 
execution, as suits his 
occasion ; but his austerity 
is gently clothed. Both art 
and craft have been refined, 
and in the end of ex- 
perience married together, 
to make a poem as wise in 
its beauty as beautiful in 
its wisdom.” Mr. Figgis’s 
interpretation of Blake’s 
personality and of his work 
is an able and valuable contribution toward our 
understanding of both, and the series of paintings 
included in this sumptuous volume is in itself 
sufficient to vindicate his claim that, outside our 
traditions of great art, Blake remains still one 
of the greatest, most original of English artists. 


The five essays on ‘‘ William Blake,’ by Herbert 
Jenkins, for which Mr. C. E. Lawrence has written 
an introduction (3s. 6d.; Herbert Jenkins), deal 
with the life and character of Blake and the teach- 
ing of his poems. Mr. Lawrence tells us in his 
introduction that Jenkins had 
planned to write a Life of 
Blake, but thinks that had he 
done so he would not have been 
able to “ reflect or interpret help- 
fully’’ the mystical aspects of 
Blake’s genius. But these essays 
take a less ambitious flight ; they 
are concerned mainly with the facts 
of Blake’s career ; with his visit to 
Felpham and his experiences with 
the egregious Hayley ; with his ideal 
relations with his wife; and with 
the careful researches that enabled 
Jenkins to tell the full story of 
Blake’s trial for high treason, and 
to locate his long-lost grave in 
Bunhill Fields Burial Ground. 
These two last are valuable addi- 
tions to literary history ; all the 
essays are well written and 


whose novel, “ The Professor's House,” was recently published 
by Messrs. Heinemann. 


whose new novel, “The Untitled Story” 
(Simpson Low), was recently 1eviewed in 
the Bookman, 


interesting, and thoroughly 
worth collecting from the 
magazines in which they 
originally appeared. 


“The Spell of London,” 
by H. V. Morton, which 
Messrs. Methuen are publish- 
ing shortly, is a continuation 
of those essays and sketches 
which Mr. Morton gave us 
last year in “‘ The Heart of 
London.” He is at present 
engaged on a book about 
London for Messrs. 
Methuen’s Little Guides 
series. 


It is not often a book is 
so long withheld from publi- 
cation as Mr. William Ellery 
Leonard’s ‘‘ Two Lives”’ has 
been. He withheld it be- 
cause of its most intimate 
personal character; for 
into this long narrative 
poem he has written, with a graphic exactness 
of detail, his poignantly tragic experiences in cer- 
tain years that are now a quarter of a century 
gone. Patmore perhaps revealed his own domestic 
story almost as unreservedly in ‘“‘ The Angel in the 
House,” but that was an orthodox and a happy 
story, and though for a while happiness enters into 
“‘ Two Lives,” it is soon darkened by the same death- 
in-life calamity that overshadowed the married life 
of Thackeray, accompanied by grimmer, more 
intolerable circumstance than anything he had to 
endure. I have read ‘“‘ Two Lives”’ in a privately 
printed copy, and would say as 
Professor Herford has said: “I 
have read it with deep admiration 
and deep emotion, and it is not easy 
to express what I feel without the 
risk of touching chords which an 
outsider, a stranger, has no right to 
sound or stir.”” The narrative 
power of the poem is one of its 
distinctive qualities;. our old 
ballads are not simpler or more 
direct in utterance ; and when the 
charm and realistic homeliness of 
its earlier phases are passed, there 
is beauty of thought and feeling 
that triumph over the tragedy of it. 
“Two Lives”’ was written in 1913 
but, though its incidents even then 


Miss Willa Cather, 


Mr. Donn Byrne, belonged to more than a decade ago, 


it was so faithfully autobiographical 
that, shrinking from _ publicity, 
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Mr. Leonard laid his manuscript aside. In 1922, how- 
ever, he had a few copies privately printed, and the 
promptings of the friends to whom he gave these 
have moved him at length to hand the book to 
Messrs. Heinemann, by whom it will shortly be 
published. 


Some of the most charming of recent sketches and 
stories of London life are in “‘ The London Comedy ”’ 
(Medici Society) of Mr. C. P. Hawkes, to which 
I made reference a week or two ago. Mr. Hawkes 
joined the Northumberland Fusiliers (5th Foot) 
in August, 1914, and it was after he resigned his 
commission of Lieutenant-Colonel, when the war 
was over, and returned to his first love, the Law 
(he is now Registrar in the Principal Probate 
Registry of the High Court), that he was moved, 
among London’s familiar surroundings, to write 
his renewed impressions of the place and its people. 
He has since completed a new book of his travel 
impressions in North Africa, Spain and the Pyrenees, 
illustrated with his own sketches and photographs, 
and it is to be published by Messrs. Methuen this 


spring. 


In his new novel, ‘‘ Sid Puddifoot,’’ Mr. Patrick 
MacGill has broken new ground and written a 
stirring romance of riotous adventure in the wilds 
of Africa. It is to be published this spring by 
Messrs. Herbert Jenkins. 


Miss Eva Moore (Mrs. Henry V. Esmond) writes : 
“Your reviewer says, in the January Bookman, 
that the author of ‘ Jacob Ussher’ is unknown to 
him. The story was adapted from the play, ‘ Birds 
of a Feather,’ by the late Henry V. Esmond, 
by permission of his wife, Eva Moore. This 


R. Saudek, 


author ot a very remarkable study in “The Psychology 
qvou of Handwriting” (Allen & Unwin). 


poy Lieut.-Col. C. P. Hawkes. 


acknowledgment was omitted when the book was sent 
out for review. The play was produced at the Globe 
Theatre in 1920, when the author created the part 
of Jacob Ussher.” 


In addition to its many useful activities in the 
good cause of cultivating the general taste for 
reading, the National Book Council has organised, 
in conjunction with the Society of Bookmen, the 
following course of five lectures on ‘‘ Books and 
Reading,” to be delivered this season at Mortimer 
Hall :— 

February sth: Mr. Compton Mackenzie on 
Reading’’; Chairman, Mr. Theodore 
Byard. 

February 11th: Mr. C. R. Sanderson on 
“The Public Libraries and Reading”’ ; 
Chairman, Mr. G. B. Bowes. 

February 25th: Mr. Philip Guedalla on “ Read- 
ing History”; Chairman, Mr. W. Pett Ridge. 

March 11th: Mr. St. John Ervine on “ The 
Reading of Plays”’; Chairman, Mr. J. G. 
Wilson. 

March 25th: Mr. Michael Sadleir, on ‘“‘ Reading 
Back ”’ ; Chairman, Mr. Harold Raymond. 

Full particulars of these lectures can be obtained 
on application to Mr. M. A. Marston, organising 
secretary of the National Book Council, 30, Little 
Russell Street, W.C.1. 


Another book of essays by Mr. Robert Lynd, 
tentatively named ‘‘ The Orange Tree,” will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Methuen. Mr. Lynd 
is also contributing a book of essays, which he has 
named ‘‘ Idleness,’’ to a new series which Messrs. 
Jarrold have in preparation. 


“The Cocktail Age,’’ a new novel by Mr. Alec 
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Waugh, is to be published 
this spring by Mr. Grant 
Richards. 


I am glad to have in 
booklet form the address 
that Mr. George H. Doran, 
the distinguished American 
publisher (who was in 
London last month on one 
of his frequent visits to this 
country), delivered to the 
students of Middlebury Col- 
lege on ‘ Publishing as a 
Vocation.”” I would recom- 
mend a reading of it to any 
young man who is inclined 
to that vocation. It 
describes the organisation 
and working of a publisher’s 
business, and the aims and 
ideals that are essential to 
his success; recognises 
the great value of a col- 
lege education, but owns 
that with publishing, as with everything else, in 
the result “‘ it is all terribly up to the individual.” 
Mr. Doran touches on the various kinds of book pub- 
lished, and protests against the affectation of those 
who “ speak disparagingly of fiction,’ adding that 
“fiction is the great modern form of written 


expression and must be so reckoned.” It is 
sufficiently significant that he can say after long 
years of experience: ‘‘ Publishing is the most 


absorbing and fascinating occupation given to man 
to enjoy. It brings to the publisher adequate 
compensation and a distinction not enjoyed by 
other superficially more important occupations. 
The really devoted publisher could not be persuaded 
to exchange his lot, his circum- 
stances and his opportunities for 
all the wealth of greater 
enterprises.” 


Messrs. Faber & Gwyer an- 
nounce for next month ‘‘ Winter 
Wheat,” a novel of Buckingham- 
shire life and character, by Miss 
Almey St. John Adcock. 


Mr. Frank Swinnerton, whose 
latest novel, ‘‘ The Elder Sister ”’ 
(Hutchinson), in spite of being 
his thirteenth, is proving his 
luckiest, in the matter of sales, 
here and in America, has, with 
the friendliest good-will on both 
sides, resigned the post he has 
held so long as literary adviser to 


author of “ Peter Rae’ (Allen & Unwin). 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
in order that he may devote 
himself entirely to his own 
literary work. He and his 
wife are at present in the 
South of France on a three 
months’ holiday, and will 
not be back in London 
before the end of March. 


In “The Craft of the 
Poet,”’ which Messrs. Allen & 
Unwin have in the press, 
Mr. F. W. Felkin gives an 
elementary outline, for use 
in schools and by private 
students, of the principal 
metres and forms of verse 
used by English poets from 
Chaucer to Swinburne, and 
deals in a preliminary essay 
with the nature and charac- 
teristics of poetry. 

Mr. George Doran. 

The notion that the 
democratic ideals of this country could ever be 
reconciled with those of Russia seems to be dissi- 
pated in “Where England is Going,” by Leon 
Trotsky, which makes a lively and uncompromising 
attack on the British Labour Movement. The book 
is to be published by Messrs. Allen & Unwin, with 
an introduction by Mr. H. N. Brailsford. 


A new book of verse by Mr. Humbert Wolfe, 
‘“Humoresque,” will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Ernest Benn. 


For some while past Miss Ruth Young, who has 
done work of distinction as a poet, has been delving 
in the British Museum and other 
libraries after material for a book 
she is calling, ‘“‘ Mrs. Chapman’s 
Portrait,” which the George 
Gregory Book Store, Bath, is to 
publish. The husband of Mrs. 
Chapman was at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, with Dr. Johnson, 
and remained among his friends 
in after years, and the record of 
this forgotten lady brings the 
reader in touch with a good many 
interesting figures in the art, 
literary and religious circles of the 
eighteenth century. 


An historical and anecdotal 
account of ‘‘ The West End of 
George Dickson, Yesterday and To-Day,” by E. 
Beresford Chancellor, will be 
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published shortly by the Architectural Press. Mr. 
Beresford Chancellor’s aim has been to show, by 
a comparative method, the variations in the 
architecture, environment and general manners and 
customs of the West End Londoner in the course 
of the nineteenth century. The book is to be fully 
illustrated with old prints and new photographs. 
BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


It must have required some daring to retell in another 
form what is perhaps the most poetic of Hans Andersen's 
fairy tales. But in ‘‘ The Little Mermaid,” an opera 
in six scenes, freely adapted from the fairy tale of 
Hans Andersen (5s.; Elkin Mathews), Mrs. Claudine 
Currey has managed remarkably well, introducing many 
fine lines into her poetry and, what is more important, 
retaining the atmosphere of the story and its mystic sense 
of beauty. The song of the mermaids : 

““ Away ! Come away on the lift of a wave, 
Come away over the sea.” .. . 
and the wind’s song are among the excellent things in the 
book. The play, properly produced, and of course with 
appropriate music, might be as effective in a smaller way 
as “‘ The Immortal Hour,’’ with which it has some points 
in common. 


In its new, revised, much enlarged edition, Benham’s 
“New Book of Quotations” (15s.; Cassells) is as ample 
a collection of the kind as any man could desire. In 
addition to thousands of proverbs, familiar phrases and 
sayings from Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, 
German and a dozen other languages, it includes a vast 
compilation of quotations from British and American 


Photo by S. P. Andrew, 
Wellington, Miss Jean Devanny, 


whose novel ot New Zealand life, “ The Butcher Shop,” 
Messrs. Duckworth are publishing. 


Mrs. Harrod (Frances Forbes-Robertson) 
and her son, Mr. Roy Harrod. 
Mrs. Harrod’s new novel, “‘ The Triumphant Rider ” 
(Jarrold), is reviewed in this Number. 

authors of the past and of the present. A full index 
completes its usefulness as a book of reference which writers, 
speakers and others will find invaluable, for it furnishes 
quotations, easily discoverable, on almost every subject 
under the sun. 


Many literary columns have been sweetened by the 
beauty and radiance of the fields and hedgerows culled by 
Mr. Marcus Woodward in his tramps, chiefly about the 
South of England. These articles have been gathered 
together in ‘‘ Country Contentments ’’ (6s. ; Geoffrey Bles), 
with a few additions, and now go on their way shedding 
their accumulated fragrance and healing on all who give 
themselves up to their witchery. ‘‘ Spring’s Trumpet ”’ 
breathes the mystery of the gradual unfolding of Nature 
after her long sleep, and the air resounds with the singing 
of birds. Fair Daffodills ‘‘in a yellow petticoat and a 
green gown’”’ droop their graceful heads in bewildering 
profusion whilst the cows idly graze among them. Mr 
Woodward does not delve into the inner recesses of nature 
and seek to fathom its many marvels and problems ; but 
is content to extract from all its moods and phases the 
utmost pleasure and refreshment, without any effort on 
his part or ours. Therein lies the charm of the book; we 
are drawn almost unwittingly into the spell of the country- 
side and see it through the eyes of a real nature-lover to 
whom its varying life is as an open book. The songs of 
the birds persistently ringin our ears, and the smell of 
flowers pervades its pages. 

The latest addition to Messrs. J. M. Dent & Son’s in- 
valuable ‘‘ Everyman’s Library ”’ (2s.) is a most welcome 
edition of Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘ Poems,’’ including 
Child’s Garden of Verse,’’ ‘‘ Underwoods,” Songs 
of Travel’ and “ Ballads.”’ 


A very tasteful edition of ‘“‘The Bab Ballads” and 
‘“More Bab Ballads’’ has been issued by Messrs. Mac- 
millan in pocket size, with gilt edges and lettering, complete 
with the author’s illustrations. The price is 3/6 per 
volume. 
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BERNADOTTE: A GASCON KING. 


By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


SWEDISH historian, contemporary with Charles 
A XIV, has said that the history of Sweden is 
a history of its kings. In “ Bernadotte: Prince and 
King, 1810-1844,’’* Sir Dunbar Plunket Barton ends 
the extraordinary story of the Gascon soldier of fortune 
who became heir to the great House of Vasa, and 
reigned for more than a quarter of a century over 
Sweden and Norway. This period of Scandinavian 
history has been so strangely neglected by English 
writers that Sir Dunbar Barton has had the field prac- 
tically to himself, and it is scarcely too much to say 
that his trilogy, now so successfully completed, is likely 
to remain for many years the standard work in our 
language on the life and reign of Charles XIV. A brief 
note in the present volume summarises its two prede- 
cessors which, however, the reader who has not already 
done so will be well advised to read. The son of a 
lawyer at Pau, Bernadotte was baptised in the same 
font as Henry IV, and saw the early home of the Great 
King from that of his own childhood. The best and 
briefest summary of his career is given in a series of 
seven small portraits, on one page, in the author’s 
‘“‘ Bernadotte : The First Phase.’’ We see him here as 
private soldier under Louis XVI (he ran away at seven- 
teen to join the Royal-la-Marine regiment), General in 
the Revolutionary Army, Ambassador under the Direc- 
tory, Marshal and Prince of the Empire, Crown Prince 
of Sweden, and King of Sweden and Norway: the last 
portrait is his deathmask. The eighteen admirable 
illustrations to the present volume include two cari- 
catures by Cruikshank. Bernadotte, a countryman of 
Cyrano, “‘ had a nose ’’ as memorable as Sir Willoughby 
Patterne’s leg, and was a godsend to the caricaturists 
of his day. Two caricatures, not mentioned by Sir 
Dunbar Barton, show him surprised by Bonaparte while 
cutting up the European cake (also Cruikshank’s work) 
and pouring in Swedish iron to assist the “ political 
chemists ’’ engaged in dissolving the Rhine Confedera- 
tion, while John Bull brings coal to a German stove. 
In Sweden his nose was lampooned, and Sieyés’s stinging 
taunt, ‘‘ A thrush imagining himself an eagle,” was not, 
in one sense at least, without its very obvious point. 
But he played his part magnificently against a back- 
ground of fallen dynasties and sceptres. Great qualities 
underlay the Gascon foibles and vanities which served 
Dumas so often with models. To a handsome presence 
and unusual charm of manner he added generosity, 
loyalty (Sir Dunbar Parton is right in accepting Napo- 
leon’s own statement that Bernadotte never betrayed 
him or broke his word), caution, deference even in 
boyhood to the aged and weak, humanity, quixotic 
devotion to his troops and the countries of his adoption, 
and high courage. He and Queen Desideria—the gay, 
modest, sensible, affectionate little Désirée Clary of 
Marseilles—Napoleon’s own first love—are perhaps the 
most attractive figures in all that strange gallery of 
the great Legend. She is so far from us that she fol- 
lowed her husband, during the coup d’état of Brumaire, 
to Senart Forest disguised as a boy; she is so near to 


* (12s. net; John Murray.) 


us that Sir Dunbar Barton heard Henry Labouchere 
say that he knew her well. 

The present book opens with ‘‘ Charles John, Crown 
Prince of Sweden’s”’ first sight of his future king- 
dom from Hamlet’s Elsinore. We are given an agree- 
able if somewhat drab portrait of his adoptive father, 
Charles XIII, though he has been described by another 
writer as “an unheroic Richard III.””. Bacon has said 
that those who think a crown light do not know of 
what metal it is made, and Bernadotte’s reign was 
one long and arduous struggle against unpopularity, 
national jealousies and antipathies, French hostility 
and the conspiracies and manipulations of noble and 
ministerial cliques. In this career of a soldier-king 
one is chiefly struck by the emphasis it lays, no less 
notable because stated quietly in the facts themselves, 
on the ultimate futility of war and the permanent victory 
of humanity and peace. Napoleon said once to Désirée 
“T shall perhaps flash like a meteor across the sky, 
and only my passage be remembered”; and to-day 
the Bernadotte dynasty, which had its real origin in 
the kindness shown to the Swedish prisoners and Count 
Morner at Liibeck, is the only survival in Europe of old 
conquests. An act of generosity at Abo saved Russia, 
while Norway, wrested against her will from Denmark, 
is once more under the rule of a Danish king. 

One would have liked more detailed treatment of the 
Crusenstolpe and Lindeberg episodes; they are of 
considerable importance in the history of the freedom 
and power of the press. Sir Dunbar Barton tells us 
nothing of the nature of the brochures, and he does 
not give Captain Lindeberg’s embarrassing request— 
when he was sentenced to death for publishing a protest 
against the king’s monopoly of the theatre, and refused 
the less drastic punishment offered him—that he might 
be executed on the anniversary of the massacre by 
Christian II in 1520 which led ultimately to Gustavus 
Vasa’s revolt. And was not Lindeberg the only political 
prisoner released under the amnesty by which the 
Government escaped from its dilemma? The whole 
episode seems to have been even more farcical than Sir 
Dunbar Barton suggests. A useful chapter might have 
been added on the appalling conditions in Sweden ; 
it has been said that there were more crime and ille- 
gitimacy than in any other country; the agricultural 
labourers were in a state of serfdom ; and the Lutheran 
Church exercised a tyranny comparable only to that 
of the Inquisition. Between 1830 and 1836 fourteen 
people were punished by it with death or slavery in 
chains for the moral guilt of ‘‘ Contempt of God”’ 
(“‘ Hadelse mod God’’). 

Sir Dunbar Barton makes generous acknowledgment 
to Christian Schefer and other historians, and admits 
with disarming frankness his ignorance of the Swedish 
tongue. It was a handicap shared by Bernadotte, who 
even spoke French like a Gascon. In spite of his 
handicap he served his adopted country well and 
loyally—in spite of his own handicap, Sir Dunbar 
Barton has given us an extremely interesting and 
valuable book. 
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Hew Books. 


THREE POETS.* 


In a public library, little more than a year after the 
war, I was reading the Nation. I turned to the poetry 
page and read some verses called ‘‘ The Veteran.” 
They stirred me 
strangely; they 
went to my head 
like the very wine 
of poetry; they 
told me that a poet 
had come at last 
worthy to sing the 
Song of England. 
The name was 
quite new to me: 
Edmund _ Blunden. 
A little later in 
the same paper ap- 
peared ‘‘ The Alms- 
women.’ I went 
out into the street 
with the lovely 
words of it singing 
in my brain; I was too happy to be critical. 

Criticism came later. And though it could not quench 
my enthusiasm, I know I shall never again experience in 
Mr. Blunden’s poetry the heady delight I had when first 
I read ‘‘ The Almswomen.”’ I am forced to that sorry 
conclusion by certain of the poems in his latest book. 
My critical mind tells me that three at least of them are 
in no way inferior to the verses I found in that public 
library five years ago ; indeed technically they are consider- 
ably superior. No, the magic has not gone out of Mr. 
Blunden’s verses ; but the poison of criticism has trickled 
into my joy. (In which confession, reader, you may 
discern a moral !) 

Why then, I find myself asking, should I spoil any- 
one else’s delight by insinuating my criticisms into the 
reading of this glorious book? I will not. Rather I will 
try to goad you into buying it for yourself. 

Mr. Blunden’s Muse is prolific (‘‘ English Poems ”’ is a 
large book), but that does not mean his poetry is in any 
way facile. ‘‘I strive for utterance,’’ he himself says. 
“Tf half-ideas, verges of shadows and misty brightness, 
thus find their way into my story, I must often acquiesce, 
because I know how such visitants come and go, and 
often . . . do not return again save in low and dispirited 
murmurings.”’ So always was Great Poetry born; for 
what is the poet but he for whom, now and then, the veil is 
lifted till he see (however “‘ mistily ’’) the brightness of the 
face of beauty ? And he would be a traitor did he not 
strive to utter the vision he has seen. 

Perhaps the poem in this present collection that to me 
seems to come nearest to my first loves amongst Mr. 
Blunden’s work is ‘“‘ Country Sale.’’ The theme is one 
well calculated to move him to purest utterance. He sees 
the old home spread out upon the grass in lots—‘‘ and to 
each lot a ghost.’’ He watches the skirmishing crowd 
reckoning what they will buy. He notes, hobbling unseen 
amongst them, the old man to whom these things were 
Home. He hears the auctioneer cracking his foolish jokes 
as he disposes of treasure after treasure ; and his mind 
runs on to the day, years hence, when the mother, seated 
amongst her makeshift gear is 

“‘ Reckoning up her fine old furniture, 
The tall clock with his church-bell time of day, 


The mirror where so deep the image lay, 
The china with its rivets numbered all, 


Mr. Edmund Blunden. 


* “ English Poems.”” By Edmund Blunden. 6s. (Cobden- 
Sanderson.)—‘‘ Arguments and Emblems.”’ By Frank Kendon. 
6s. (Bodley Head.)—‘‘ Poems: 1909-1925.’’ By T. S. Eliot. 
7s. 6d. (Faber & Gwyer.) 


Seeming to have them in her hands—poor soul, 
Trembling and crying how these, loved so long, 
So beautiful, all went for an old song.” 
By such country sentiments is Mr. Blunden still moved— 
as a century before him Clare too was moved. Obvious 
as is his debt to Clare, it is no mere borrowing ; it is rather 
a transmutation ; for Mr. Blunden’s emotions are as deep- 
rooted in experience as ever Clare’s were. It is the longer 
poems that, were it possible, I would quote ; for only now 
and then does his Muse sing in the pure tones of brief lyric. 
Even ‘“‘ The Brook,”’ perhaps the loveliest thing in all the 
book, is too long to quote; and so I will content myself 
with the lines, To Joy’”’: 
“Is not this enough for moan, 
To see this babe all motherless— 
A babe beloved—thrust out alone 
Upon death’s wilderness ? 
Our tears fall, fall, fall—I would weep 
My blood away to make thee warm, 
Thou ne’er on earth hast gone one step, 
Nor heard the breath o’ the storm. 
How shall you go, my little child, 
Alone on that most wintry wild?” 

The same prolific fluency, accompanied by the same 
lack of beguiling facility, is seen in Mr. Kendon ; but he 
has not that limitation which is Mr. Blunden’s strength. 
The sight of a crane in Bloomsbury— 

‘‘the monster raised 

Colossal arms, and moved with slow decision 

Half over heaven ’’— 
can move him to lines as spiritually weighted as those that 
any country sight can move him to ; and the most consider- 
able poem in the book fetches its inspiration from the 
mythology of Greece. Indeed for “‘ Orpheus ”’ alone this 
book would be memorable. Through forty lengthy stanzas 
the narrative never loosens its hold on our imagination— 
and this though we have known from our childhood the 
subject of the tale ; for Mr. Kendon’s is the poet's gift of 
making old things still fresh and bright with an edge of 
wonder ; and when we come to the last lines he flashes 
across the whole a vivid new interpretation : 

‘Even he was spent at length, and crying came 

Into the light of day, the white serene, 

Bitterly wronged, to find the meadows green, 

And the tall cherry in the woods the same. 

Hush, Song, ‘twas ever so! 
Orpheus lived long ago— 

One dare not count the many springs that since have been.” 
But after Mr. Blunden’s warm country sentiment there 
seems a touch of coldness in many of Mr. Kendon’s verses. 
One remembers his earlier book, and looks here too often 
in vain for the rich feeling that made that book so appeal- 
ing. But this sense of shyness is more than compensated 
by an enlargement of experience; it is not an accident 
that some of his best work has been put into an ‘‘ Ode to 
Anybody.”’ There is the ring of Great Poetry about such 
lines as these : 

“Thou wast a burden and thy birth was pain ; 

Thou wast a child, and hope in thee ran high ; 
A fighter, and thy faith was, fighting, slain ; 
A lover, and must die.” 
And the close of the Ode is a clear illustration of the enlarg- 
ing experience which, if as yet it makes the poet a little 
shy of himself, must in the end result in a fine embracing 
confidence : 
“Thy age, thy tender youth, thy groans, thy mirth, 
Thy winged and daring love, ; 
These are the true creators of the earth, 
And heaven was a waste of stars, till, looking forth, 
Thou didst discover beauty in the way they move.” 

Mr. Eliot, to be quite frank, I do not understand. I read 
what are probably the simplest of his poems again and 
again ; and I could not for the life of me tell you what 
I have read; I only know that apparently unrelated ideas 
have sprung to light as I went along and that underneath 
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it all I have felt an uncanny strength—like a submarine 
tide. It is said that Mr. Eliot has done more to influence 
and mould modern poetry than any other poet; and 
though I must confess I can see no signs of his influence 
in the work of Messrs. Blunden and Kendon, yet I can quite 
well understand that this is true ; for his poetry is indeed 
like rough ore, already wrested out of the earth, but 
waiting for others to refine it. I can see too that in 
a way he is far more an expression of our so-called modern 
cerebral civilisation than ever Mr. Blunden will be; but 
my own preference is for more sentiment (of the right kind, 
that is) rather than for less. 


C. HENRY WARREN, 


A RAMBLER AT HOME AND ABROAD.* 


Anonymous autobiographies are rather reprehensible, for 
every writer should have the courage of his opinions and 
put his name to them. Further, it is not at all clear why 
memoirs should be issued anonymously when they also 
provide the most transparent clues to their authorship. 
The latest example of this kind of autobiographer, who 
chooses to designate himself merely as ‘“‘ X,”’ can easily 
be identified by anyone acquainted with the journalism of 
the last thirty years. A gentleman who combined Jacobite 
and Legitimist views with idolatry of Mr. Winston Churchill 
and the writing of a regular article for John Bull, when it 
voiced the creed of Horatio Bottomley, must be an unusual 
person—one who cannot hope to hide his light under a 
bushel formed of such curious and, one would think, ill- 
assorted ingredients. However, it is not my business to 
bury, or rather excavate Mr. “ X,’”’ but to praise him— 
for writing a very entertaining book, most varied in subject 
and one which ranges over most of the continent of Europe. 
This absolves him for the crime of attempted anonymity. 

As his title adumbrates, these reminiscences are 
PERSONAL in both senses of the word. ‘‘ X”’ describes 
his head master at Harrow, Montagu Butler, as ‘‘ a pompous 
prig and amiable snob, with an irritating voice.” 

“Lord Balfour’s conceit and aloofness make up the most 
disagreeable manner I have ever encountered. ... Lloyd 
George has been soured through prosperity ; his imagination 
has been frozen by his failure to foresee that he could ever be 
superseded by his inferiors. . . . Sir John Lubbock, the first 
Lord Avebury. Imagine a tall, slim man, seated among chintz- 
covered chairs in a mansion of St. James’s Square, with hands 
extended, palms downwards upon his knees, straggling white 
hairs perambulating his face, eyes full of patience, a dry, languid 
voice. There you have Saint Lubbock, the father or grand- 
mother of our Bank Holidays. But it was certainly difficult 
to imagine him patronising a char-a-banc, or taking pleasure in 
the revelry associated with his festivals.” 

Mr. “‘ X”’ is able to give an earlier version of a story 
which was recently told in a newspaper apropos ot a 
nouveau riche. When the late Duke of Clarence was an 
undergraduate at Cambridge, he honoured Oscar Browning, 
that most genial of tuft-hunters, with a visit to his rooms. 
Browning was very proud of his bath-room, and on showing 
its amenities to the Prince said, ‘‘ Now, sir, you will under- 
stand how I look forward to Saturday night.’’ The story 
here has the addition that Mr, Leo Maxse locked the Prince 
and Browning in the bath-room, where they perforce had 
to remain for a considerable time. 

Mr. “‘ X”’ has many interesting anecdotes to tell about 
Whistler, Wilde, and Labouchere; and he provides an 
amusing account of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, in his Arab 
Sheikh robes, at Crabbet Park, and all the curious people 
to be met there. ‘‘ Blunt,’’ he says, ‘‘ might have called 
himself cousin of England. He claimed relationship with 
almost everybody you could think of—the Wyndhams, 
the Balfours, the Bourkes, and about half the peerage— 
and this was odd because you can find no Blunt pedigree.” 
But you can find a Blunt pedigree—in ‘‘ Memoirs of Gerald 
Blunt of Chelsea: His Family and their Forebears,’’ by 
Reginald Blunt, wherein it can be seen that Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt’s aunt, Mary Blunt, married the first Lord 


* “ Myself Not Least.’’ Being the PERSONAL Reminis- 
cences of “‘ X.’’ 21s. net. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


Leconfield, and it was her children who provided him 
with cousins in the noble families of Queensberry, Mayo, 
Rosebery, with all their later resultant ramifications of 
lineage. 

Mr. ‘“‘ X’s”’ chapter on Horatio Bottomley presents a life- 
like picture of that curious personality whose contradictory 
qualities might be symbolised by his smug frock-coat and 
ever-flowing beaker of champagne. Here he figures 
rather ridiculously and very much under the microscope, 
but the verdict on the whole is just and fairly lays stress on 
Bottomley’s good points. It is curious how this still living 
man is always written about in the past tense. When he 
is a free man again, he and his biographers are not likely 
to celebrate their reunion in the old way—with copious 
champagne. 

This book is rich in stories. One describes how a young 
Leiningen, dressed up and made-up as his august relative, 
Queen Victoria, bonnet and all, came sliding down the 
stair banister at Windsor Castle, to the stupefaction of a 
party of guests, and disappeared with wild shrieks and 
“her skirts raised high. 

Mr. ‘‘ X”’ abroad is extremely interesting, particularly 
in his meetings with Don Carlos, Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
and the Emperor Charles of Austria—that most amiable 
and unfortunate of monarchs, whose fate was as sad as that 
of a Stuart. 

I wish Mr. “ X”’ had related in his delightful book the 
history of the Jacobite societies in England thirty-odd 
years ago, for he could have given entertaining glimpses 
of the alarums and excursions and quarrels which rent 
their councils. In a way they were a pale, academic 
reflection of the unhappy dissensions which ruined the 
cause of Prince Charles Edward at Derby in 1745. 


S. M. EL tis. 


MR. McFEE REPORTS PROGRESS.* 


One acute student of current literature (in years now 
rising thirteen) has informed the present reviewer that the 
phrase, ‘‘ Swallowing the Anchor,’’ means becoming a 
brass-bounder, going to sea, adopting, or ‘‘ swallowing,”’ 
that is, all those shining traditions and manifold activities 
of which the anchor is the accepted symbol. Doubtless 
most older and less original readers are aware that, on the 
contrary, the phrase is one used by seafarers to describe 
the process of quitting the sea and settling down to a 
‘‘shore job.’’ Translate the expression as you will, it is 
not precisely adequate as a label for the thirty or more of 
collected papers presented in Mr. William McFee’s new 
book. But that matters little; since, if good wine needs 
no bush, many of our best beloved books have most 
unenlightening titles, and as for Mr, McFee’s text, the 
discerning reader will swallow every bit of it with unfailing 
pleasure and never a hint of satiety. There could not be 
a headache in a hogshead of it. 

It seems no longer ago than the day before yesterday 
that the present reviewer took the liberty of almost 
challenging British public taste, and our publishers and 
booksellers, for what seemed to him to be our relative 
neglect of Mr. McFee’s admirable work; of complaining 
that he never saw displayed, or was able to obtain without 
specially ordering, copies of such notable books as “* Casuals 
of the Sea,”’ Command,” ‘‘ Captain Macedoine’s Daughter,”’ 
‘‘ Harbours of Memory,’ and the rest. Now he gathers 
that the great American public, at all events, has shown no 
such neglect ; that autograph-hunters across the Atlantic 
mostly have Mr. McFee on their list, and that it is not 
unreasonable to look for the appearance before very long 
of a uniform collected edition of his works. So might it 
be, for they are better worth it than many other books 
so honoured. Incidentally, it is possible that this superior 
alertness and discernment in our friends of the great 


* “ Swallowing the Anchor.” A revised and enlarged collec- 
tion of Notes made by an Engineer in the Merchant Service who 
secured leave of absence from his ship to investigate and report 
upon the alleged superiority of life ashore. By William McFee. 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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Republic may have been not entirely without its influence 
in the matter of Mr. McFee’s decision to acquire American 
citizenship ; albeit his own interesting comments on that 
decision (in ‘‘ Swallowing the Anchor ’’) suggest nothing of 
the sort, but only that, for such Englishmen as himself, 
American naturalisation becomes a duty. 

‘“‘ He has the sense to see that he has no right to continue 
resident in a country and partake of all its innumerable 
advantages unless he takes upon himself the honours and 
responsibilities of citizenship. . . . He finds among native 
Americans so broad a sympathy, so shrewd a sense of 
humour, so quick an acceptance of his own racial idiosyn- 
crasies and weaknesses, that ... he is conscious of a 
profound affection for his new country."’ Even the 
American newspaper no longer presents—if it ever did— 
any terrors or difficulties to Mr. McFee ; for, whilst in one 
part of the present volume he indicates that English 
readers cannot understand these challenging organs of 
contemporary history, he lays it down on another page 
the one slightly didactic chapter in the book, which may 
for some prove too pontifical to be so appetising and 
digestible as the rest—that: ‘‘ I am of opinion that never 
was newspaper writing of so high a standard as at the 
present moment, and that your average morning or evening 
journal in America far transcends anything to be found 
elsewhere.”’ 

From a certain cheery gusto discernible in Mr. McFee’s 
references to his own middle age, as writer and man, one 
is happily assured that he must, in fact, be well on the 
sunny side of fifty. As a marine engineer—what an asset 
his name must have been for him in that honourable 
profession !—one is certain from his writings that he is 
a master ; even as one would have recognised Conrad as a 
master mariner, from study of his writings. Withal, from 
the beginning he has clearly had the root of the matter in 
him, the temperamental essentials, the required mental 
texture, as artist and man of letters. As a pattern-maker 
(see page 194 of the new book) he was already an artist 
in embryo, and long before he attempted to write for 
publication, one feels that the fineness and the dignity, 
nay, the piety, of real craftsmanship had entered into the 
fibre of his being, and enrolled him in its service for life. 
Nothing was scamped in his long and arduous apprentice- 
ship to the profession of marine engineering ; and if he is 
to-day—as this present book alone would prove him, in 
the reviewer's estimation—established firmly among the 
highly select company, comprising not more in all than a 
score or so of writers in English whose every book merits 
the close and careful study of men of letters, as well as 
that of the thinking public at large, by no means the least 
important factor behind his distinction is this: there is 
nothing adventitious, nothing come-by-chance, in his 
equipment. He has served a long and loyal apprenticeship 
to letters. For every minute given to writing he has given 
patient hours to thought, to considered reading, to ex- 
cogitation of the conclusions and work of other artists and 
thinkers, to loving study of literary craftsmanship, to the 
assimilation of life in many lands, over many seas. 

In ‘‘ Swallowing the Anchor,” even more perhaps than 
in the novels and romances which bear his name and do it 
honour, more indubitably than in the less mature essays 
of ‘‘ Harbours of Memory,’ a master craftsman gives out 
generously from,the sedulously garnered fruits of very 
genuine cultivation. And the gift forms a most refreshing 
meal for cultivated minds. 


A. J. Dawson. 


A CATHOLIC CRITIC.* 


This collection of miscellaneous essays and articles 
by the author of “‘ The Beardsley Period ’’ will come as 
a pleasant revelation of Mr. Burdett’s range of sympathy 
and his readiness to see literature as a part of life in our 
complex civilisation. Such an impression is not however 


* “Critical Essays.” By Osbert Burdett. qs. 6d. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 


derived from the rather incongruous presence of essays 
on subjects like the art of Mr. Chaplin and caligraphy ; 
but from the broad common sense and sometimes pene- 
trating humour he brings to bear on well recognised themes 
of literary criticism. If anything, the assortment of themes 
and the diverse ways in which they are treated (it has 
been suggested, for instance, that some of these “ essays ”’ 
are just press articles) make this volume too miscellaneous 
and give to it a character which does less than justice 
to the mind of a critic so wise as Mr. Burdett. But perhaps 
he thought ‘‘ The Beardsley Period’ and ‘“‘ The Idea of 
Coventry Patmore ’’ justified a little holiday carelessness, 
and in view of our debt to him we may well be slow in 
denying it. When he is most in the holiday mood, as 
in the dissertation on “‘ The Effect of Printing on Litera- 
ture,’ he is very readable. ‘‘ It is commonly supposed,” 
he says in this article, ‘‘ that subscribers to circulating 
libraries order the books that they want.’”’ To show that 
this is the exception and that the rule is for subscribers 


to take the advice of library assistants he quotes this 
true story : 


SUBSCRIBER: Has L. T. Meade written a new book ? 
““TiMEs ’’ Book CLuB: Not yet, sir. 


SUBSCRIBER: Have you any books like L. T. Meade’s ? 


As for Mr. Burdett’s conclusions about the general 
public having nothing to do with, because ignorant of, 
all sincere new literature, one may differ radically without 
failing to enjoy his presentation of the argument. If 
however you want Mr. Burdett at his best, turn to the 
paper on ‘‘ George Meredith” or on ‘‘ Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne,’’ or the ‘‘ Two Foot-notes on Patmore.’’ In such 
sketches he reveals several prime virtues of criticism 
which are not too common nowadays, especially the 
courage of former critics’ opinions. His independence is 
true independence because he is content to accept and, 
where possible, develop already established arguments, 
instead of broaching theories more remarkable than sound. 
He has also the Latin virtue of logical clarity, though 
I am not sure that it is not here sometimes gained at 
the expense of a comprehensive view of the subject. The 
argument for example in ‘‘ The Poems of Alice Meynell,”’ 
that the central thread of these is sadness and renunciation 
is not as completely true as the essayist’s presentation 
of the case implies. He is working to death an already 
accepted truth about Mrs. Meynell’s poetry. This does 
lack abundance, spontaneity and careless joy, or what 
Mr. Squire has called gusto; but it is not a satisfying 
way of proving that Mrs. Meynell’s work is the poetry of 
renunciation to start with the famous sonnet ‘‘ Renounce- 
ment ”’ as a foundation for the argument. The popularity 
of this sonnet is not due to the title, which seems to have 
led Mr. Burnett into a fallacy, but to the perfect expression 
of dream-satisfaction for a sexual impulse. A critic who 
is capable of such acute psychological observation as Mr. 
Burdett employs in his examination of Shelley's ‘‘ Cenci,”’ 
or “‘ The Writings of Frank Harris’’ or the already men- 
tioned ‘‘ Foot-notes’’ on Patmore ought not to fall into 
such obvious fallacies. It is not less surprising however 
to find him, once started by the sonnet ‘‘ Renouncement,”’ 
declaring that “‘ the sonnet is properly the favourite form 
of the smaller poets,’’ because, forsooth, Alice Meynell 
was one of “ the smaller poets.’’ And yet it is question- 
able if the sonnet was Mrs. Meynell’s ‘‘ favourite form ”’; 
with the exception of ‘‘ Renouncement ”’ it is not the form 
in which her best poetry was cast. But it is also true that 
the best sonnets in the language have been written by the 
greatest poets—by Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Keats 
and, perhaps one might add without insistence, Rossetti. 
Mr. Burdett has simply run into this assertion because it 
squares with his argument that Mrs. Meynell was a small 
poet and will be remembered by this one sonnet ‘‘ Renounce- 
ment ’’ (which I disbelieve), and that Blanco White “‘ lives 
as the author of one sonnet, Davenant as the author of one 
song,’ though what Davenant’s song has got to do with it I 
failtosee. If Mr. Burdett had been content with the plati- 
tude that small poets have sometimes gained immortality 
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with one poem there would be nothing to dispute, though 
to be sure there would also be nothing to remark. 

To be just to this interesting volume however the reader 
must take the preceding observations as a tribute to the 
provoking character of Mr. Burdett’s criticism as well as 
an aspersion on the soundness of his thought. I think 
after all Mr. Burdett is at his best as an essayist using 
criticism to entertain us, and there is nothing more delight- 
ful in his latest book than the essay on ‘ Peacock 
the Epicurean,’ where he ranges the by-ways of 
literature and spends most of his time in fascinating talk 
about en euthor’s personality. So too on “ Litere 
Humaniores "’ he discurses not less fervently on life itself 
than on humanistic authors like Petronius and Boccaccio. 
At such time he seems to speak with en inspired common 
sense, for which, efter all, we would exchange 2 good deal 
of subtle psychology in modern criticism. 

R. L. MEGRoz. 


PICCADILLY AND LEICESTER SQUARE.* 


The volume before us, the work of Mr. Charles Leth- 
bridge Kingsford, Fellow of the British Academy, and 
Vice-President of the London Topographical Society, is 
based on a plan drawn in 1585, which with one possible 
exception is the earliest known chart of any part of London. 
The first part of the book deals with the history of the land 
before the erection of houses. The second and larger part 
is concerned with the planning and building of the streets, 
that is with tracing the process by which, within a little 
over a hundred years after the plan was drawn, the whole 
area came to be covered with streets and houses. 

To those who are interested in the growth of London 
during the last 350 years Mr. Kingsford’s volume will 
prove not only delightfully interesting but quite invaluable. 
To such readers the examination of the numerous reproduc- 
tions of old plans and maps of the West End will furnish 
a very fascinating study. Morden and Lea’s Map of 1682, 
which is dedicated to personages so various as ‘‘ Her Royal 
Highness Mary Duchess of York, Her Highness the Princess 
of Orange, His Highness the Prince Palatine, the Honour- 
able the President, Council and Fellows of the Royal 
Society, and the Honourable the President, Fellows and 
Corporation of the King’s College of Physicians in London,” 
will make any topographical collector's mouth water. Here 
the reader will detect familiar modern haunts under the 
slight disguise of Pickadelly, Jermin Street, Hay Market, 
Shandos Street and Leicester Fields ; while he will discover 
unchanged Coventry Street, Panton Street, Suffolk Street, 
Charles Street, Green Street and Compton Street. 

It is quaint to learn that between St. James’s Square 
and the Haymarket a market-place was provided in 1664, 
which Hatton in 1708 described as “‘ the greatest market 
at this end of the town for butchers and poulterers.”” We 
mention this point just as one of the many instructive data 
which should make this charming history acceptable to 
the average Londoner. We may add that it is admirably 
turned out by its publishers, the Cambridge University 
Press. 


WINNERS AND LOSERS. 


The authors of ‘‘ Turn About Tales ’’ have repeated the 
success of that earlier collaboration in ‘‘ Winners and 
Losers,”’ the only collaboration being that Mrs. Rice writes 
the first story, Mr. Cale Young Rice the second, and each 
follows with other stories alternately through the rest of 
the book. Their styles and themes differ so widely that 
this arrangement serves to give an added spice of variety 
to a collection that pictures life from many angles with a 
freshness and sympathetic insight which are almost the 
only qualities the two writers have in common. The 
charm of Mrs. Rice’s stories here, as in ‘“‘ Mrs. Wiggs of 

* “ The Early History of Piccadilly, Leicester Square, Soho, 
and their Neighbourhood.’’ By Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, 
F.B.A. 12s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 

+ ‘“‘ Winners and Losers.’’ By Alice Hegan Rice and Cale 
Young Rice. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


the Cabbage Patch” and in ‘“‘ Lovey Mary,” is in the 
quiet humour and kindliness with which she studies some 
quaint, amusing or lovable type of feminine character, 
and unfolds a story that has its roots in that character’s 
idiosyncrasies. 

Take for example ‘‘ Phcebe.’’ She, “ like Timothy of 
old,”” was ‘‘ brought up in the fear of the Lord and was 
well instructed in the Holy Scripture ’’ ; moreover she was 
well educated in an old book—‘‘ Rules of Discipline, 1849 ”’ 
—and took kindly to Quaker precepts against ‘‘ adorning 
her person,’’ and advising that ‘‘ Friends exercise plain- 
ness of speech, and not baulk their testimony by cowardly 
compromise ”’ ; above all she enjoyed the duty of “‘ passing 
righteous judgment upon all.’ Through taking these 
things literally and speaking out on embarrassing occasions, 
“her terrifying honesty and directness became the scandal 
of the town.’ She is a good deal of a tomboy, and when 
the young, timorous Claudie is placed under her protection, 
not only becomes a militant guardian-angel to him, using 
her fists freely to punish his tormentors, but tyrannises 
over Claudie himself to an intolerable degree. A delightful 
little touch at the end indicates ‘‘ the dawn of femininity 
in Phoebe,” and leaves you hoping that Mrs. Rice will give 
us another tale of Phoebe as a young woman. Her career 
would be worth following. 

“Miss Gee”’ is a very different personality, ‘a tall, 
raw-boned woman of thirty,’’ who goes her own independent 
way with results in which humour and pathos are subtly 
blended. The episode of Mrs. Miranda Mason, the thrice- 
bereaved negress, is pure comedy. There is comedy and 
a streak of curious adventure in the picturesque Eastern 
story, ‘‘ In the Day of Resurrection,’’ but the same love 
of oddity in character and skill in portraying it runs through 
all Mrs. Rice’s work in this book. 

Mr. Cale Young Rice generally takes for his theme some 
supreme, dramatic moment in the life of man or woman. 
One of the cleverest of his stories here is ‘‘ The Common- 
wealth’s Attorney ’’—the opening sketch of Clem Selwin, 
the Attorney of the Commonwealth, recovering from one 
of his drunken lapses in a Turkish bath, is a little master- 
piece of realistic drawing. There has been a motor-car 
accident overnight, in which a man was killed owing to 
his drunken driving, and Selwin believes he has escaped 
identification and his damaged car is safely locked up, and 
he feels uneasy but secure. But there is more involved in 
the accident than he had imagined, and circumstances so 
gather about him and beat down his grim strength that, 
after he has brazenly conducted a prosecution against a 
suspected man whom he knows to be innocent, a realisa- 
tion that his guilt is known by one pitiful woman witness 
who is desperately trying to protect him, prompts him to 
a powerfully dramatic scene in which he throws up his 
hand, ruins his career and takes his punishment. 

Drama more bizarre and ending in starker tragedy is 
in the romance of ‘‘ Environment,’’ where a woman, acted 
upon by the tedium and strangeness of life with her 
husband in China, becomes infatuated with the husband 
of her friend, a woman missionary from California, and 
the drastic attempt to retrieve this position ends in over- 
whelming disaster, to the man who had philandered with 
her as well as to herself. 

There is tragedy more poignant, though death plays 
no part, in ‘ Gull’s Nest’’; and drama which evades 
tragedy in the war story of ‘“‘ Out of the Darkness,’’ and 
reaches happiness and an idyllic close. I have said enough 
to indicate the varying moods in which these stories are 
written, and would add that ‘‘ Winners and Losers ”’ 
is in every way worthy of the reputations of its two 


distinguished authors. RICHARD FLECKNOE. 


LONDON NIGHTS.* 


Many years ago I owned a battered copy of a book by 
old Isaac Disraeli called ‘‘ The Curiosities of Literature.’ 
Old Isaac was the father of that rather flash and shallow, 


* “London Nights.’”’ By Stephen Graham. Ios. 6d. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
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albeit brilliant, Benjamin, Earl Beaconsfield. This by the 
way. But I remember, though of course I stole my book 
from myself by lending it to someone else—still I remember 
with characteristic tenacity that either Old Isaac himself, 
or one of the authors he quoted, uttered 2 remark to the 
effect that Englishmen generally and Londoners particu- 
larly took very little interest in London, and even less in 
books about London. 

This at that time seemed to me an utterly nonsensical 
notion ; but my own later experience and the experience 
of brother authors, of 
publishers booksellers 
and others who should 
know, as told to me, have 
proved that Old Isaac, or 
the author from whom he 
quoted, knew a good deal 
better than I did what he 
was talking about. 

This is not to say that a 
good many books about 
London do not achieve a 
fair sale. On the other 
hand I cannot call to mind 
one book—of fiction or 
otherwise—having London 
for its main setting and 
London life as its main 
theme, that has ever ap- 
proached the dignity—or 
indignity ?—of a best-seller. 

Dickens is perhaps my 
King Charles’s head that I 
can no more keep out of 
my critical essays than poor 
Mr. Dick could keep it out 
of his Memorial. But in 
this connection I 2am bound 
to say that I believe if 
Dickens's first book had 
been ‘‘ Oliver Twist”’ in- 
stead of ‘‘ Pickwick 
Papers”? he would have 
been so disgusted by its 
failure that he would forth- - 
with have turned from 
literature to the stage ; the 
stage and theatricals gener- 
ally having for him a far greater attraction at the outset 
of his career than the writing of novels. And this because 
“‘ Oliver Twist ’’ is drenched in the atmosphere of London, 
whilst ‘‘ Pickwick Papers ’’—apart from Sam Weller—is a 
picaresque romance mainly concerned with rural scenes 
and rural character, though of course all Dickens's people, 
no matter from what part of England he draws them, are 
essentially and unmistakably Cockneys. 

And so tardily to Mr. Stephen Graham's excellent 
“London Nights.” 

The subject-matter of the book is a little hackneyed, 
but I should say that it was never the author's aim or 
purpose to be strikingly original, except in his running 
commentary on the scenes and events that he describes. 
And several of his opinions and statements I should 
like very much to call in question if THE BooKMAN 
were a suitable medium for highly specialised con- 
troversy. 

No. I would far rather set aside the discussion of some 
rather dubious facts and assertions, and devote my space 
to the praise of Mr. Graham's really fine gifts of observa- 
tion and the power to write. Most of the chapters were 
obviously written as impressionistic journalism. Indeed 
I seem to remember having read some of them before in 
some newspaper or other. That however does not in the 
least detract from their merits as sound literature. For 
they are never cheap, never merely facile, never sensational 
for sensationalism’s sake. They have poise, balance. 
There are passages in some of them that attain to the 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


best English style, as for exemple this little czmeo from 
the chapter entitled ‘‘ Election Night” : 


“Trafalgar Square was the rendezvous of thousands. 
Thousands lost themselves there. The fog became incredibly 
dense. Bus-conductors walked in the road ahead of their buses, 
trying to find the way to go. Yells, cheers, songs, hurrahs, 
squeaks, and infectious murmurs were borne across from unseen 
crowds and groups. No election results could be seen at that 
time. My friend and I had a discussion as to which was the way 
to the Strand. We walked towards a given point, and huge 
lions came into view, a belligerent-looking lion with gleaming 
flanks. Under his nose boys 
and girls were having a wild 
confetti fight. A group of red- 
faced men in paper Highland 
caps came into view. Then 
men with false moustaches 
and beards, Charlie Chaplins, 
then again Mr. Jones of Peck- 
ham with a paper nose seven 
inches long, and scores of 
young folk with squeakers and 
rattles.” 


I chose that passage 
zlmost at haphazard, and 
yet I think by a peculiarly 
happy chance, because it 
displays most of the best 
end outstanding features of 
Mr. Graham’s style and 
method. Apart from one 
little, rather ugly blemish, 
it is plain, straight, un- 
affected prose. The dullest 
reader could not mistake 
the precise meaning of one 
word of it. And yet it is 
something—a good deal— 
more. It is vivid, pictur- 
esque. Each sentence moves 
rapidly and yet is full of 
meat. Nor is humour lack- 
ing. In short I submit that 
it is, though journalism, 
journalism of a kind that 
differs from literature only 
in the sense of the 
tobacconist’s occasional 
«nnouncement — ‘‘ Tobacco 
and Cigars.” 

Such a book as _ this 
deserves a better fate than usually befalls most books 
about London of’ this particular type; and so, alike for 
the book's sake, the author’s sake—aye, and the reader’s 
sake also—I commend it most heartily to all those who 
would wish to know all there is to know, not merely about 
London life, but about all life. 


Mr. Stephen Graham. 


EpwIN Puau. 


HICKEY MAKES A GOOD END.* 


The distinguishing feature of the concluding volume 
of Hickey’s memoirs, which covers the author’s life in 
India from 1790 to 1808, is the abundance of fatalities 
among William’s acquaintances and friends which it 
chronicles, and the uncommon resignation and almost 
cheerfulness with which these various catastrophes seem 
to be related. This impression of Johnsonian equanimity 
under what has happened and cannot be helped is not due 
to any callousness on the part of the memorialist, who 
never fails to tender to the victims of the cases of bank- 
ruptcy, exile, suicide, murder and sudden death which he 
describes the fullest meed of sympathy, but partly to his 
own irrepressible high spirits, partly to the delight which 
Hickey the journalist takes in writing up a good “ story,” 
and partly to the satisfaction which Hickey the mortal 
derives from finding himself alive in such a general 
promotion to immortality. 

* ‘Memories of William Hickey.’”’ Edited by Alfred 
Spencer. Vol. LV (1790-1809). 21s. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
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This note of thankfulness for mere existence, which 
recalls the ‘‘ Soam not I ”’ of Sterne’s “‘ foolish fat scullion,”’ 
sounds in various keys all through the present volume, 
which is otherwise remarkable for the rather lurid side- 
lights which it flashes on many notable men and women. 
The despair of Edmund Burke is described, when he 
discovers that he has nearly killed his wife by administer- 
ing to her in mistake the contents of a two-ounce phial of 
laudanum. Rose Aylmer, the lovely young girl to whose 
memory Walter Savage Landor wrote immortal verse, 
is introduced “ engorging without restraint’’ on pine- 
apples and dying of a gastric complaint brought on by 
her surfeit. Charles Johnston, author of that quaint 
novel, ‘‘ Chrysal, or the Adventures of a Guinea,” also 
makes an appearance, and at Sir William Dunkin’s dinner- 
table puts to that judge’s son-in-law, Frank Macnaghten, 
the following extraordinary question: ‘‘ Pray, my good 
young gentleman, may I be permitted to ask whether you 
are in any manner related to a very worthy and respected 
friend of mine, John Macnaghten, who unhappily ‘suffered 
many years since in Ireland for murdering a gitl with whom 
he was in love ?”’ 

An anecdote analogous to Dickens’s story of the muffin- 
loving man who stuffed himself with muffins and then 
shot himself to prove that his favourite food could not kill 
him, is also contained in this volume, the succulent dish 
in this case being mutton chops and the corpse being 
pickled in a puncheon of rum. It is a serio-comic anecdote 
of the richest humour ; but it is too long to be quoted, and 
too good to be spoiled by curtailment. Indeed the verve 
and gusto of the narrative throughout is extraordinary and 
is maintained unimpaired right down to the very final 
pages of the volume. The epistles of William Cane alone 
would give value to this final instalment of the memoirs. 
What a mine indeed for the novelist Hickey’s four volumes 
will be! What a pity that Maurice Hewlett did not live 
long enough to quarry among them ! 


Lewis BETTANY. 


HOMICIDAL HEROES. 


It is a queer thought, that up to, say, sixty years ago, 
the popular idea of murderous men—and presumably the 
popular demand for tales about them—was concerned with 
open, unabashed, explicit deeds of blood. There was very 
seldom any mystery about these miscreants. It was quite 
evident that Macbeth stabbed Duncan (though Lady 
Macbeth strove to divert suspicion to the grooms) ; quite 
obvious that Othello smothered Desdemona; just as the 
assassination of Montague Tigg was, it would seem, imme- 
diately ascribed to Jonas Chuzzlewit ; and nobody had the 
slightest doubt that it was Bill Sikes who butchered Nancy. 

Also, a real live murderer, if sufficiently bold and successful, 
was on the whole a person to be applauded and approved 
of. Otherwise how account for the public sympathy 
towards notorious homicides such as Dick Turpin, Jerry 
Abershaw, Claude Duval, or the tinge of romance attaching 
to buccaneer captains such as Morgan and Kidd? With 
these and their comrades, a bullet more or less through 
somebody else’s head merely bespeaks a gay defiance of 
the law, a frank, devil-may-care way of doing things. An 
unhallowed halo encircled such brows as those of the 
indefensible Macheath. In short, the ‘‘ gunman”’ of the 
period enjoyed a triumphal progress to his predestined 
gallows-tree. 

But about the middle of the nineteenth century, notions 
appear to have changed. Perhaps it was the tales of 
Gaboriau (Prince Bismarck’s favourite reading) which set 
the fashion ; perhaps ‘‘ The Murder in the Rue Morgue ”’ 
and other intricacies achieved by Poe had something to do 
with it. But assuredly the hidden hand, the surreptitious 
slayer, the unidentifiable criminal eventually replaced in 
public esteem the highwayman, pirate, smuggler and other 
such renowned malefactors, and soon fiction adapted itself 
to demand. By 1870, behold Charles Dickens following 
suit with the still unsolved ‘‘ Mystery of Edwin Drood”’ ! 
while within the next decade detective stories breed and 


multiply, eventually taking the exploits of Sherlock Holmes 
for model. Since the twentieth century opened, the number 
of homicidal heroes, or demi-semi-heroes, is beyond all 
computation : each has to be tracked to his secret lair, 
through a jungle of bewilderments and enigmas. 

There is in America a regular formula for to-day’s gory 
annals. You start with (usually) a millionaire found slain 
in his luxurious library ; the bulk of the book is occupied 
with false trails, blank walls, red-herrings of unjust sus- 
picions drawn across the track of professional cr amateur 
detectives. The whole company is assembled in the last 
chapter, to listen to the incredibly astute amateur, 
‘“‘inebriated with the exuberance of his own verbosity,” 
as he meticulously unveils the villain. The villain then 
makes haste to suicide, bored to death by listening to what 
he knows already. 

Thanks to a deeper artistic sense, we have no such facile 
formula in these isles. On the contrary, our better novelists 
go out of their way to secure original plots, whose mechanism 
is carefully concealed: and the sense of surprise is so 
subtly conserved until the ending, that one feels unbounded 
admiration for an author justly to be described, in 
eighteenth century phrase, as ‘‘ the ingenious Mr. So and So.” 

The six novels under consideration, though varying in 
merit and quality, each and all exhibit that tendency to let 
down the murderer lightly, to exhibit his or her justifica- 
tion, which is the nearest approach yet made to the 
quondam glorification of the high-handed assassin. ‘‘ The 
Sloane Square Mystery ’’! (which it would be a shame to 
unravel), is an able blend of love story and murder clues. 
Its intrinsic verve and interest should commend it, in © 
addition to its readable style. Assuredly Mr. Herbert 
Adams knows how to write. Isabel Ostrander’s ‘‘ The 
Neglected Clue ’’? reveals on the very first page its trans- 
atlantic origin, for English doctors don’t assume a “‘ mohair 
duster ’’ (query, an alpaca overcoat ?) on a chilly autumn 
day. It is a complicated and somewhat machine-made 
story, with plenty of thrills and precious little plausibility. 
The criminal is morally exonerated, ‘‘ according to schedule.” 

Austin Freeman, that past master of mystery-narrative, 
is an unequal writer, never on a dead level of mediocrity. 
Like Jemima of the well-known rhyme, when he is good 
he is very, very good ; and though I won’t aver that when 
he is bad he is horrid, undoubtedly his best and his worst 
are poles apart. In the collection of stories entitled ‘‘ The 
Puzzle Lock,’’? we have him at his best: it is, I think, his 
most absorbing work since ‘‘ The Eye of Osiris,’’ which is 
high praise. The logic and acumen of Dr. Thorndyke are 
demonstrated more marvellously than ever, in the varied 
abundance of problems provided for his solution. 

A new recruit appears with ‘‘ Valentina,""4 and a most 
promising one at that. George Scott’s name is as un- 
familiar as his material—the adventures of some English 
officers being escorted to their almost certain execution by 
the reckless, bloodthirsty little Bolshevist, Commissar 
Valentina. She is a sanguinary little fiend, yet the author 
relents to her at the close. One can hardly term this a 
detective romance, and it is by no means meat for babes. 
But it is extraordinarily convincing, and striking to a 
strange degree, a book not easy to forget. ... Upon 
that expert craftsman, E. Phillips Oppenheim, we can 
always rely for a cleverly-constructed, engrossing piece of 
work. In ‘‘ Stolen Idols ’’® he supplies a story bound to 
be bought and read, in which the homicidal factor is, after 
many searchings of heart, eventually obliterated in clever 
style. 

The last volume in hand, ‘‘ James Ballingray, Murderer,’’® 


1‘*The Sloane Square Mystery.’ By Herbert Adams. 
3s. Od. (Methuen.) 

2‘*The Neglected Clue.’’ By Isabel Ostrander. 7s. 6d. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

3 The Puzzle Lock.” By Austin Freeman. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

4“ Valentina.”” By George Scott. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 

5 “Stolen Idols.’”’ By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

6 «* James Ballingray, Murderer.’ By J. Maconechy. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 
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is of totally different character from the rest, and in some 
respects of higher quality, though unlikely to appeal to 
sO many readers. It consists of homicidal heroics with a 
vengeance—to be correct, in pursuit of a vengeance. It 
is the autobiographical confession, or exoneration, of a 
dour Scottish doctor who, in a frenzy of jealousy, strangles 
his young wife. Grim reading it makes, and carries convic- 
tion in no small measure; if the man must be credited 
with maniacal tendencies, that does not detract from the 
gloomy skill of the record. Power and sincerity pervade 
this drama of destructive passions. One ignores the 
heroics; one is prone to pardon the homicide, in com- 
prehending the sorrows of this self-tortured human soul. 


May Byron. 


TALES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE.* 


The contrast between these two books seems, at first 
sight, to make them impossible bed-fellows in the same 
review, but as a matter of fact they serve to show the 
two ancient Universities in such various facets that we 
can omit neither of them while considering the other. 
It may be that the great army of novel-readers will shrug 
their shoulders at the historical work of the Master of 
Jesus ; and yet it is possible that this Oxford novel by 
Jean Fayard, an enterprising young Frenchman, will be 
eventually looked upon as the more dull of the two. 
M. Jean Fayard (admirably of course translated by Louis 
Golding, who reminds us that he himself is one of that 
minute and reticent group of Oxford men who have never 
written an Oxford novel) sets out to display his cleverness. 
If this opinion of ours be held to be unkind, let us add 
that it seems to be the attitude natural to Monsieur Fayard. 
His novel contains much that is brilliant, even too brilliant, 
and a good deal of genuine observation. But there grows 
upon you a certain weariness and the progress of events 
fails to carry you with it. The diaphanous atmosphere 
does not seem to be that even of the “‘ dreaming spires ”’ ; 
and yet it is good that Oxford should see herself as this 
acute young foreigner sees her. ‘“‘ He realised that he 
was leaving Paris again. Immediately he thought of 
it as the loveliest city in the world, excepting of course 
Oxford. Oxford was another matter; it was not a city 
of this world at all.” 

Mr. Arthur Gray devotes himself to the bricks and 
mortar and green fields of Cambridge, which is not a city— 
that it leaves to Ely. We have in recent years had more 
than one delightfully written book dealing with Cambridge 
antiquities, as for example the productions of the Master 
of Christ’s. Mr. Gray cannot ignore the University, but 
he deals in this volume more particularly with the town, 
whose vicissitudes provide an absorbing tale. A great 
time it must have been when the town favoured Cromwell 
(the chief glory of Sidney Sussex College), whereas the 
University was pledged to the royalist cause. ‘‘ Before the 
King’s standard was raised it was sending its plate and 
money to him, and arms were being brought into the 
colleges. Of fifteen chests full of arms the Mayor seized 
ten, but the rest were smuggled into Trinity.”’ Mr. Gray 
tells of a multitude of interesting things, as of the founda- 
tion of the first Cambridge newspaper in 1744, the Cam- 
bridge Journal and Flying Post. It contained no local news 
and no original articles. In an advertisement it stated 
that it was distributed by seven men at great expense in 
a dozen different counties and sent by post to London and 
York. ‘It was perhaps not quite fortuitous,’’ remarks 
Mr. Gray, ‘“‘ that the office of the Journal was next door 
to a coffee-house.’’ Follows a learned disquisition on the 
local coffee-houses. In 1763 John Delaport, ‘“‘a hair 
merchant,” kept a coffee house next to Emmanuel College. 
It contained ‘“‘ a Library of Books,” and in an advertisement 
there was held out the promise of instruments for the 


* “Oxford and Margaret.’’ By Jean Fayard. Translated 
by Louis Golding. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.)—‘‘ The Town of Cam- 
bridge.”” A History, by Arthur Gray, Master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 10s. 6d. (Heffer.) 


musically inclined. In the garden there was, once a week, 
an entertainment of vocal and instrumental music, and 
in a pool guests might catch fish ‘‘ and have them drest 
in the best Manner.’’ Also the French tongue might be 
learnt, cheaply and expeditiously and without a bad accent. 

It was my lot while at Trinity to frequent the hospitable 
rooms in Jesus of the famous J. C. Watt, that encyclopedia 
of all sport, past, present and future. A discussion between 
him and the lamented Sidney Pardon with regard to 
anything in the world of cricket, would have probably 
held us spellbound for hours. And in my visits to Cam- 
bridge the ever-kindly Watt has often summoned me to 
the High Table at Jesus, where Literature burns gloriously 
in the persons of ‘‘Q”’ and Blackwood’s editor. Now to 
them has the Master added himself, for while this book 
is one of research more than of invention, yet are there 
many happily turned and delicious phrases. The illustrz- 
tions are a notable feature ; some of them are quaint, some 
are instructive and all are beautifully reproduced, as one 
expects from the house of Heffer. Take for example the 
picture of the railway station in 1847. Among some 
other amusing information we are told that in 1851 a 
reverend Vice-Chancellor in a letter addressed to the 
Directors expressed his pain that they ‘“‘ had made arrange- 
ments for conveying foreigners and others to Cambridge 
at such fares as might be likely to tempt persons who, 
having no regard for Sunday themselves, would inflict 
their presence on the University on that day of rest’’ ; 
and, as the interpreter of the Divine as well as the academic 
mind, he pointed out that “‘ the contemplated arrangements 
were as distasteful to the University authorities as they 
must be offensive to Almighty God and to all right-minded 
Christians.’” And now this Vice-Chancellor may himself 
look down from above and see flocks of people disembarking, 
even on 2 Sunday, on the longest railway pletform in 
England, many of them, let us hope, turned into antiquaries 
by the wand of Mr. Arthur Gray. 

HENRY BAERLEIN, 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN.* 


Gamaliel Bradford tells us that “ there is nothing like 
personal literature, the direct, spontaneous record of men’s 
and women’s struggles and experiences, to bring out the 
fundamental identity under the superficial difference.”’ 
In the present case this has been very happily presented 
by the sister of the famous author, who by the closest ties 
of affection and association, as well as of mutual work, 
has had exceptional preparation for the task. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin has bequeathed a rich inheritance. To 
quote from her preface to the new English edition of 
“Timothy ’’: “In certain common experiences of life 
there is no nationality ; and the imperishable child in the 
heart of humanity makes strangers kin wherever they may 
meet, even if it be only between the covers of a book.”’ 
A woman with such a feeling for our oneness at the heart 
of things, coupled with K. D. W.’s gifts, could not fail 
to win countless friends and admirers. Miss Smith, who 
proves herself of no mean talent as a writer, has pursued 
her labour of love with much diligence, and gleaned the 
rich harvest that yet remained after ‘“‘ My Garden of 
Memory ”’ was written. By means of many letters, poems, 
toasts and intimate anecdotes she has opened up a delight- 
ful and realistic picture of Kate Douglas Wiggin at work 
and at leisure, up in the bosom of New Hampshire’s granite 
hills where the Saco river, which runs through all her 
books, has its birth, and on her various travels abroad. 
We see her also courageously tackling her valuable pioneer 
work in the kindergarten, and watch the irrepressible 
gaiety of heart that refused to be daunted by those prostrat- 
ing headaches which by degrees developed into more 
serious weakness. On August 24th, 1923, her spirit slipped 
away, leaving behind a fragrant and precious memory. 


L. O. 


* “ Kate Douglas Wiggin: As Her Sister Knew Her.” By 
Nora Archibald Smith. 16s. (Gay & Hancock.) 
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STEAD THE HUMANIST.* 


There were few journalists of the nineteenth century 
whose memory can survive the twentieth, and it will 
usually be found that their names remain in mind because 
of their emergence in some other field—politics, books or 
trade. Delane in London and Pulitzer in America occur 
as exceptions because they made history through the Press 
and stuck to their posts, with increase of influence as the 
years went by. The only man to compare with them for 
power was Mr. Whyte’s hero, Stead, but his climax came 
in mid-career, and it is not too much to say that he sur- 
vived himself by many years. 

That is why the decline of interest in the second of 
these volumes is due to the theme and not to the author. 
He has had to tell a story that, like ‘‘ Monte Cristo,’’ rises 
to brilliance and then tails off into talk and futilities. 
There is a tragic curtain, that is all. Stead, in one of 
those eerie visions of his, had foretold a violent death for 
himself, and it came true. When the news of the Titanic 
burst upon London, we realised to some extent the measure 
of our loss; for we thought to ourselves—How that man 
would have made the world ring with his denunciations 
of such an iniquity! For an iniquity it was, as Conrad 
showed. But if Conrad failed to carry his point and had 
to publish his exposures at his own expense, would Stead 
have found a paper bold enough to give him a hearing ? 
Nobody knew better than Stead that he had not only 
survived his own power, but he had lived to see the great 
estuary of the Press silted up with the sands of commer- 
cialism. The old free highway for ideas was closed, and 
with one or two exceptions that were above his reach, all 
the chartering had gone into the hands of “ sophisters, 
economists and calculators.’”’ He deplored it himself, but 
found himself powerless to resist the process. It was 
not merely that he had obscured his fame with traffic in 
the occult, or that he found the men of money over-sensitive 
on the score of risk for such adventures as he might embark 
on. The fact was—and Mr. Whyte cannot conceal it— 
that Stead’s passion for crusades and propaganda had 
outstripped his newspaper sense and left it far behind. 
When he started The Daily Paper, late in life, he showed 
that the tide of things had left him high and dry and 
stranded. And the mockery of the situation was that the 
type of journalism which had eclipsed him was largely the 
creation of aman who boasted himself, if anything, Stead’s 
pupil—Lord Northcliffe. 

Yet at his best, with all his absurdities and contra- 
dictions, Stead was one of the great Humanists, and 
deserves to rank with Simon de Montfort, Sir Thomas More, 
Hampden, Howard and William Booth. None of them 
party men, they all had to endure vilification and die 
comparatively unhonoured. But Stead in some respects 
had a fanatical quixotry that surpassed them all; and 
to balance it, curiously enough, he was endowed with a 
gift of articulation that few crusaders have ever had. 
Irom the moment that as a lad he invaded the mail-box 
of a third-rate paper in the north, he showed a mastery 
of the sentence that amazes us even now. There are many 
fables about omniscience vacating its throne at the onset 
of a stripling, but here the thing literally happened. The 
editor of that Darlington paper, though he had had to 
shirk paying for the youngster’s leaders, actually resigned 
his chair and named for a successor this prodigy—un- 
known, unschooled—who had never set foot in 2 newspaper 
office in his life. He was barely installed before he was 
corresponding with half the statesmen and crowned heads 
of Europe, and counselling them on his own terms. 

No wonder that when he was invited up to London to 
help John Morley, and make a “‘ highbrow organ” pay 
its way, the event was regarded as a portent of the new 
era. The Pall Mall Gazette never made a profit, I believe, 
in the sixty years of its career; but one achievement 
under Stead sufficed to excuse its existence, if it had never 
done anything else. The three stages of its fortunes in 


* “ The Life of W. T. Stead.’’ By Frederic Whyte. 2 vols. 
36s. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 


politics were coterminous with its three principal changes 
in ownership—first, the anti-Jacobin period with Green- 
wood as editor under the patient disapproval of George 
Smith, its founder; secondly, the Liberal period from 
Morley to Cook, under Mr. Yates Thompson, Smith’s 
son-in-law ; and thirdly, the reversion to Unionism on 
the new Imperial lines under the Astors and a succession of 
editors, including ‘“‘ Harry ’’ Cust and Mr. Garvin. All the 
rest is leather and prunello, and the scuttling of the paper 
at the finish was worthy of Soviet rule. It proved, 
like the fate of so many of our papers, how management 
kills a paper more than editing ; and the supreme testi- 
monial to thé greatest manager it ever had—the late Henry 
Leslie—was that he contrived to pull in the same boat 
for years with a human tornado like Stead. 

It added to Mr. Whyte’s labours that in the dozen years 
before and since Stead went down in the Atlantic, many 
Lives have appeared which recount the story of those 
stirring days in London journalism, and his difficulty 
has been to steer among so many quotations. But he 
tells the chief chapter freshly and well as it has never been 
told before, and that is the story of that hideous campaign, 
the ‘‘ Maiden Tribute to Modern Babylon.” It offends 
respectable nostrils still, and hitherto to study it one has 
had to search the back pages of second-hand catalogues 
where the dealers specify nasty items as “racy” and 
“curious.’’ Such epithets pale, however, before the accus- 
ing horrors of that indictment, and as we know now, it 
was not the rash editor who was the real culprit, but the 
great god Society, Public Life, British Decency, or what 
you will. Our author here seems to think that Stead had 
reason to regret his want of foresight in making a bargain 
about a child with her mother, and leaving the father out 
of the pact, as well as trusting to the woman’s word. It 
has certainly been the common view, and is part of Society’s 
revenge for an unforgivable outrage on its self-complacency. 
It is hard to find, reading the evidence here (and Mr. Whyte 
has restored it from the back of the bookshop to the status 
of social history) whether Stead had allowed himself time 
to do any reasoned thinking at all when this crusade was 
in the planning. It is even to be doubted if he cared a 
button whether he went to prison or not. He knew enough 
about his own country to realise that John Bull rarely 
wakes up until somebody has been dragged into notoriety 
by the scruff of his neck. Stead bared his neck for the 
purpose and he won. Like Plimsoll with his safety ‘‘ mark,”’ 
he has immortalised himself; end the statute book has 
been cleansed by the addition of a great amendment act 
by virtue of that theatrical exploit of William Stead’s in 
going to Holloway for a couple of months. 

There are a few old Pali Mall hands who cherish quaint 
traditions. Morley’s maxim for rebuking his terrible hench- 
man was ‘‘ Don’t shout, my dear Stead, when talking will 
do.”” There was also a dramatic crisis in the transition 
from Greenwood’s editing to Morley’s, and Henry Leslie 
told it me just before his death. Another memory worth 
embodying in this narrative is the tale of Charles Morley’s 
experiences when he used to go every day to Holloway 
and help Stead to run the paper from jail. One occasion 
some of us can never forget, and it was the tributary 
dinner to Cook on his knighthood, when the feast was 
made memorable by the shower of affectionate testimony 
to the character of Stead from men as various in outlook 
as Lord Morley, Cook and Milner. But perhaps the most 
spontaneous tribute I have ever heard delivered to Stezad’s 
worth came from an old gentlewoman who drifted through 
our household. For many years she had been in Stead’s 
employment, and she declared he was the best master, 
husband, father, friend, who ever lived. 

One interesting slip worth correcting for a second 
edition is the not infrequent statement that in getting 
Gordon sent to the Sudan, Stead created a precedent 
in journalism. I pointed out some years ago that this 
was hardly the case, for Horace Greeley insisted similarly 
on the Northern army being advanced to Manassas, and 
in that case too the consequences were disastrous. There 
are other points, but these may suffice. The difficulty, 
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as already said, was to fit a man of exuberant energy and 
self-assertion like Stead into a single book, and Mr. Whyte 
has done well. It was like the fisherman in the Arabian 
tale coaxing the wild fury back into the bottle, and 
corking him down with the seal of Solomon. What spoils 
the analogy however, is that the ancient fury escaped by 
guile, whereas the modern was swallowed up by the sea. 


J. P. Cottins. 


GETTING NEAR DIZZY.* 


I like Mr. E. T. Reymond’s book very much, but I don’t 
like its title. Indeed I can’t help feeling a suspicion that 
he doesn’t like it himself, 
and merely chose it as a 
provocative label likely to 
attract readers. If you 
call a statesman “ the Alien 
Patriot ’’ you may catch 
those who detest eliens 
and those who admire 
patriots; but you raise a 
number of awkward 
questions. Wheat is an 
alien? What is a patriot ? 
What is an alien patriot ? 
What is the difference 
between an alien patriot 
and a patriotic alien ? 

Dizzy was quite a good 
Englishman. His family 
came from Spain to 
England via Venice in the 
year 1748, when a German 
reigned over us. The 
newly-arrived Benjamin 
and his second wife were 
thoroughly unorthodox 
Jews who mingled little 
with their own people. 
The amiable Isaac, son of 
one Benjamin and father 
of another, was a com- 
plete bookworm who cared 
nothing about race or 
religion, and who, having 
(by habit) seen to the ritual 
admission of his infant son 
into the Church of Jewry, 
presently made assurance 
double sure by having him 
baptized into the Church 
of England. We must 
really be careful when we 
call the grandsons of foreign gentlemen “ aliens.’’ 

The worst of Mr. Raymond's title is that it starts the 
reader off with a prejudice end keeps the writer working 
at a thesis. The simple fact is that, in the sense in which 
we now currently understand the words “ alien” and 
“ patriot,”’ Disraeli wes neither ; end Mr. Raymond is at 
his best when he forgets the unhappy terms, and at his 
worst when he seems to exclaim suddenly, ‘‘ Good heavens ! 
I haven't mentioned the Jews for quite a chapter.’ Disraeli 
was as much an “alien patriot’’ as Napoleon—and as 
little. 

The tremendous adventure that mzekes up the life of 
Disraeli has never been properly told, save by himself in 
passages of his own novels. Long delayed, the official 
biography in six volumes by different biographers at last 
appeared, and read like a massive collection of first leaders 
in The Times. The fierce tragi-comedy and adventurous 
romance of a young man’s rise from a solicitor’s office to a 
place next to the greatest throne in the world—an achieve- 
ment comparable only to the rise of a Corsican lieutenant 
to dominion over half of Europe—have found no place in 


* “ Disraeli, the Alien Patriot.”” By E. T. Raymond. 18s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


the various volumes, hostile, eulogistic or colourless, that 
have gathered round Disraeli’s name. Where we have 
looked for romance we have found resentment or reserva- 
tion. Disraeli certainly aroused resentments and some- 
times invited reservations ; but these do not make up the 
whole story. I have compared him with Napoleon. I am 
reminded of another parallel. The great stage hero of 
my youth was Henry Irving. No ector aroused such 
contrary feelings. There were some who said thet he 
was the best actor in the world and some who said that 
he wes the worst. Well, regarded merely 2s 2 performer 
expected to assume traditional attitudes, he certainly gave 
delight to some and disgust to others; but the central, 
inescapable fact wes that 
he was 2 man of genius. I 
should say that he was the 
only man of genius I have 
seen on the stage. He 
fired the imagination of his 
time, end became almost 
2 mythological figure in a 
wey thet none of his highly 
talented successors have 
ever been able to 2pprozch. 
Disraeli is the one men 
of genius who has 2.ppeared 
on stage of later 
English politics. There 
heave been men of greater 
solidity end greater re- 
spectability ; but there has 
been no other statesman, 
not even Gladstone, who 
hes compelled the public 
imagination to translete 
him into a figure of 
mythology. That Benjamin 
Disraeli 2ctually lived 
seems elmost irrelevant, 
it seems 2lmost irrelevant 
thet Byron end Johnson 
ever actually wrote. Asa 
men of genius, moved by 
creative instinct and 
imaginative vision, Dizzy 
wes indeed en elien; for 
the political Englishman 
finds genius the hardest 
of crimes to forgive, and 
outlaws, when he can, the 
guilty wretch who possesses 
it. 
ee To the deline=tion of this 
fascinating figure Mr. 
Raymond hes perhe.ps made the best The only 
possible rival to his book thet I know is Wilfred Meynell’s 
“ Unconventional Biography.’ I have been 2 devotee of 
Dizzy for many yeers, and it is with 2 full sense of Disraelian 
responsibility thet I recommend this well-planned, well- 
written and likezble volume. 
GEORGE SAMPSON. 


A BOOK-ODDITY FOR BOOK- 
COLLECTORS.* 


First a word about book-collectors. Number One's 
pride is in a library of standard works, handsomely bound 
and carefully chosen. Number Two’s joy is his first 
editions. Number Three is proud only of his autograph 


‘presentation volumes. The chief delight of Number Four 


is the acquirement of odd, out-of-the-way books (are they 
of the kind that Charles Lamb calls ‘‘ books which are no 

* “Encyclopedia of British Bogies.”” Drawn by Cecily 
Peele. (Oxford: Alley Workshops.)—'‘* A Book of Bohemians.”’ 
Verses by St. John Adcock. Drawings by Fred Adlington. 
3s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 
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books . . . things in books’ clothing”’ ?) that lie about 
on tables and are not shelved in libraries. Such a book is 
the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia of British Bogies.’’ It is an oddity, 
one of those queer, freakish things which some of us love 
to possess, if only for the reason that it is not likely to be 
in the possession of book-collectors Number One, Two or 
Three. Still less likely is it to be in the possession of the 
good folk who, when they first pay a call upon a new- 
comer in their neighbourhood, chance to mention—perhaps 
because they see the latest volume from the libraries or 
the current number of a review lying upon a table—that 
they are “‘ interested in books.” 

Then it is that book-collector Number Four pricks up his 
ears and picks up his latest oddity, to ask, ‘‘ Have you seen 
this?”’ ‘‘ Why, no. How interesting! How quaint! 
How curious! Wherever did you get it? ’’ may be the 
sincere or insincere reply, but in either case a more engaging 
and stimulating subject has been afforded for a conversa- 
tional opening than would be the weather, the shortage 
(perhaps the shortcomings) of domestic servants, or the 
like. A new humorous book, even if not an oddity, is 
always a stimulant to talk. Some of these book-oddities 
are both precious and beautiful. I paid only two shillings 
for my copy of ‘‘ Encyclopedia of British Bogies,’’ drawn 
by Cecily Peele, and published by the Alley Workshops, 
St. Giles’, Oxford ; but could no second copy be obtained 
after the first printing has been exhausted, as may happen 
in the case of the book under review, I would not part 
with my copy for twenty times that sum. 

My second book is a queer, elongated, slab-sided-looking 
work, bound in bright blue and yellow paper boards, with 
squarish, blocked title-lettering and a blank, buff buckram 
back. The end of the last sentence is stumblingly allitera- 
tive, but so is the book—all B’s and A’s, the author and 
artist being respectively Adcock and Adlington, and the 
baptismal name of the volume ‘“‘ A Book of Bohemians.”’ 
Which saw the light first, the pictures or the poems, is not 
stated, but it cannot be a case of a twin-birth, for there 
are not two, but twelve of each. It is dedicated, in verse, 
to Mr. Jeffery Farnol, and there is a prefatory note, also in 
verse, the end of which runs: 

““We, these deponents, now make oath and mention 

That all for your delight is our intention, 

And that this book of ours is no transmitter 

Of any sort or kind of living sitter ; 

Each portrait here (take note of this, we bid you all), 

Is of the type and not the individual, 

And there’s no malice even in the tartest. 
Signed—Publishers, the Author, and the Artist.” 


The publishers are Messrs. Sampson Low and Company, 
and the author and artist (to give their names in full), 
Mr. A. St. John Adcock and Mr. Fred Adlington, and 
admirably as well as delightfully all three have done their 
share. The Bohemians scrutinised, characterised, analysed, 
criticised, and so advertised, are the Artist, the Sculptor, 
the Musician, the Opera-Impressario, the Ballet-Dancer, 
the Jazzer, the Tragedian, the Comedian, the Movie-Hero, 
the Poet, the Novelist, and the Journalist. 

“What can’t be endured must be caricatured,’’ said 
Sir F. C. Gould. Some there are who denounce the 
Memorial to W. H. Hudson as “ unendurable.’’ Was it 
because laughter annihilates what denunciation only 
re-advertises, that one suspects a sly dig at that much 
abused work of art in the poem and the picture here on the 
sculptor? Be that as it may, those to whom both jazz 
and the movie-hero are unendurable will find both endur- 
able, because delightfully caricatured in Messrs. Adcock’s 
and Adlington’s laughter-making pages. Caricatures though 
they be, the face and the features of all twelve Bohemians 
are true to type, and the accompanying verses hit off their 
subjects humoursomely and happily. 

One criticism only of the pictures I have to offer. It is 
that ten of the twelve of Mr. Adlington’s types are arrayed 
in Beardsleyish breeches or plus-fours, the pattern of 
which has apparently been taken from a tesselated pave- 
ment, and the result is weirder than the most weirdly- 
awesome of Mr. Simes’s pictures. Contemplating these 
sartorial nightmares, I asked myself the question which 


I once heard asked by two journeyman tailors. A pair of 
plus-fours of an extraordinary cut and pattern had just 
gone by, and the question of one of the tailors was: ‘“‘ They 
wasn’t a fit, and they wasn’t a paralytic $troke. Wot 
was they ?”’ 


CouLsON KERNAHAN. 


BENITO MUSSOLINI.* 


An honest colleague of rare ability, a woman, has 
written this life and scrutiny of the benevolent despot who 
wields Italy. It is profoundly interesting. I doubt if the 
mind of any great ruler was ever known publicly in his 
lifetime as this book makes known the mind of Mussolini. 
It is perhaps sufficient praise to say so; but one must 
add that he has not a friend. Admirers, yes, in plenty, 
and idolators too; but, as for friends, ‘“‘ If the Eternal 
Father were to say to me, ‘ I am your friend,’ I would put 
up my fists to Him.”’ He holds aloof from all. It is true 
that he does so with an utter candour of self-expression ; 
his biographer had nothing to probe ; but her great merit 
is to have kept a thousand moods and facets of the man 
in proportion, incapable of idolatry. In a record of 
stormy times this was not easy, even to a journalistic 
comrade kept at arm’s length. The Signora Margherita 
Sarfatti equals him in frank probity. 

For an instance of it, take her note on the passion of 
ambition that is his “ last infirmity,’ a fret he laughs at 
(as he can laugh at anything, save when Italy is to be 
served), but acknowledges. They were talking: 

“© After all, signora,’ he continued, ‘ what have I achieved ? 
I am a bit of a journalist, and for the time being a Minister, like 
so many others. I must get this people into some kind of order. 


Then I shall have fulfilled my task. I shall feel then that I am 
someone.’ 


‘Another silence. Then he went on: 
““* And yet—and yet! Yes, I am obsessed by this wild 
desire. It consumes my whole being. I want to make a mark 


on my era with my will, like a lion with its claw! A mark like 
this !’ 


“‘ And, as with a claw, he scratched the covering of a chair- 
back from end to end.” 

So, when he girds at liberty, saying that men have had 
an orgy of it and that what matters now is order, hierarchy 
and discipline—that he prefers 50,000 rifles to five million 
votes—she reminds him that without toleration we could 
not live. He is to note this peril: ‘‘ The man who is 
nourishing a great project with the best of his blood cannot 
regard without hatred those who oppose him and place 
obstacles in his way.” 

It is fortunate for Italy that, on the showing of this 
biography, there can never have been a moment’s question 
of the nobility of Mussolini’s ideals. His methods time 
will judge. He himself holds, as to methods, that they: ° 
must be determined by circumstances: ‘‘ Liberty to-day 
is no longer the chaste and severe virgin for whom fought 
and died thé generations of the first half of the past 
century,” and her methods of Liberalism have become 
noxious theories. Unlike Lenin, he led a revolution to re- 
establish hierarchies and discipline; and what clearly 
appears is that, Socialist as he was and still deems him- 
self, he did so as a revolt against the narrowness of Marxism, 
which in Russian practice ignores all ideals but one. The 
interest of the story, then, is to watch the growth of a mind 
that Marxism in Italy drove to its decision, and of a charac- 
ter strong enough to conquer. Mussolini was the son of 
a blacksmith. 

Last year, when a newspaper started a correspondence 
among its readers discussing his make-up, he commanded 
the editor to close it with these words: ‘‘ As he does not 
know exactly what he is himself, it would be very difficult 
for others to know.”’ This was not merely a politic pose. 
It seems he feels like that; and it is no wonder. Like a 
chameleon, he hag taken some colour from every hour of 
life, though he has done so by a sort of fierce reaction and 
not passively. His story is therefore the story of Italian 


* “ The Life of Benito Mussolini.’”” By Margherita G. Sar- 
fatti. Illustrated. 15s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
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politics, and not to be briefly told. But nothing is plainer 
than the fact that what he is he was from the beginning ; 
and of this he is at least so far aware that, in a foreword, 
however facetiously written, he says: ‘‘ The public man, 
like the poet, is born to his doom. He can never escape 
it. His tragedy is one of infinite range—it extends from 
martyrdom to the supplying of autographs.” 

One sees him a rough and violent boy, dreamy and 
reserved when not playing or fighting, extremely dogged, 
very generous ; and as a young man, a teacher and then a 
journalist, one finds him in these respects unchanged. 
His quality appears in a trip to Switzerland, made with 
nothing but the fare in order to get some university train- 
ing. He worked as a mason’s labourer and an errand boy 
while taking courses at Lausanne, Geneva and Zurich. 
In Switzerland the man caught without a franc in his 
pocket is imprisoned for twenty-four hours and moved on 
to another town. Mussolini, compelled to beg sometimes 
because he felt hunger “like red-hot pincers ’’—he has 
always had a mighty appetite, as becomes a tireless worker 
—was imprisoned eleven times. Notably, he took this 
almost as a matter of course. A Socialist already, he does 
not seem to have distinguished between imprisonments for 
poverty and imprisonments for opinion; and he was not 
to be discouraged. His acquaintance was among Russian 
refugees, anarchists, but his mind held aloof. He had 
always the strength to be lonely. Morally, he was sound. 
In quite an early letter, he writes: ‘‘ Life is full of duties 
to be performed and sorrows to be overcome.” 

When he went back to Italy and began Socialistic 
journalism on the Avanti, to leave it and found J/ Popolo 
d'Italia, the rest followed. The war cured him of inter- 
nationalism ; he had been drawn to read Machiavelli by 
the maxim, ‘‘ States are not maintained with words ”’ ; 
and he raged at a feebly governed Italy, letting the fruits 
of victory slip from her hands. As for Marxism, which 
overran her in an hour of discouragement and confusion, 
he had never accepted its materialism. A Latin, he was 
for Sorel. But neither had he accepted idyllic and Arcadian 
notions; Machiavelli and Nietzsche being correctives. 
Made famous by a press campaign about Fiume, and 
immensely patriotic, he struck alike at the Marxists, the 
Internationalists and a do-nothing government; founded 
the review Gerarchia and the Black Shirts ; and, appealing 
in this way to all classes, led a revolution that was patriotic 
first of all. 

He has children ; but, curiously, one is told nothing of 
his home life or his marriage. 

KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


THE MEDIAVAL PEASANT.* 


Without any particular power of selection, and with 
none at all of esthetic presentation, Mr. Coulton yet 
manages to write some of the most fascinating historical 
books of to-day. Not only is he a sound controversialist— 
controversy always makes amusing reading—but he has 
that enviable power of writing about the remote past as if 
it were peopled by his friends and enemies. This volume 
has sprung out of an introductory chapter to the second 
volume of his great work on “‘ Five Centuries of Religion,” 
and is an elaborately documented description of the life 
of the medieval labourer. It is an appalling picture Mr. 
Coulton gives; and those who think he may stress too 
much oppressions, intolerably harsh in themselves but 
possibly not always so in their actual incidence, should 
yet be glad that we have here at last the materials for a 
really judicial work on European village life in the ages of 
faith. The method of the book is, as usual, one of laborious 
detail, and we have only one complaint to make. It isa 
pity that Mr. Coulton does not translate all his quotations. 
Many readers would be as glad of an English version of the 
French and German authorities as of the Latin ones. The 
most startling chapter is perhaps that on slavery and its 


By G. C. Coulton. 25s. 


* “The Medieval Village.” 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


persistence in the civilised, Christian world. Even here 
and in the description of serfdom Mr. Coulton occasionally 
errs through his vehement anti-medizval bias. It was true 
that serfs had to have the consent of their masters before 
they were married ; and the condition seems monstrous to 
us. May not our descendants think equally monstrous 
the power of a County Council to dismiss a woman who 
marries, or the refusal of many business firms, here and 
in America, to allow a man to drink what he pleases? 
Except for a few rebellious, individualistic souls, freedom 
is largely a matter of custom; and custom is guided by 
race and time. How absurd would it have seemed to the 
medieval peer that he could not have arms without a 
licence. A Chinaman feels it ridiculous to be deprived of 
his opium ; and in many country districts to-day a sense of 
outrage has been engendered by the present licensing 
hours. Nothing can take out the blood-stained horror of 
medieval labour conditions ; but have we no road accidents, 
railway accidents, evil conditions and desperate deaths in 
our mines? Solongas Mr. Coulton’s facts go unchallenged, 
many will be unable to speak quite so gaily of Merry 
England ; but the fact remains that men did call the old 
England that—and who has ever heard such an epithet 
as ‘‘ merry’ applied to the industrialised England of our 
day ? 
R. ROBERTS. 


A MAN’S DAY ON EARTH.* 


““T was born to the wonder and mystery of life on 
January 11th, 1867. A great day indeed for me; for life 
is the supreme gift; life is good in the very texture from 
which all goodness and badness is made. I was born with 
a great imagination, with a capacity to love music and 
poetry, children, women and men, and Nature in all her 
moods.” This is the first paragraph in Mr. Platt’s 
surprising and—according to taste—very pleasing and 
stimulating or absurd and conceited book. The author 
of ‘‘ A Man’s Day on Earth ”’ cannot fairly be charged with 
dullness by the most supercilious reader. I find his book, 
which contains autobiography and miscellaneous essays, 
sketches and poems, a most enjoyable if unconventional 
treat. I do not even object to the seventeen pages “ In 
Place of an Introduction,”’ which are filled with an enter- 
taining anthology of eulogies of Mr. Platt’s works which 
have been offered by writers and critics (many of them 
famous) ; nay, so far from objecting, I think it is one of 
the most enjoyable sections of a delightful book. All 
Mr. Platt’s activities as writer and as human being spring 
from a love of intense and clean living. Here he leads the 
reader from stories of his adventures as an author, music 
critic, business manager and head master, to illuminating 
little essays on love, marriage, idealism, education, the 
country-side, geology, and North Africa ; and poems which 
when they lack somewhat in art are so exuberant and 
fundamentally right in attitude that it would be a mean 
reader who could fail to sympathise with this reckless 
expression of a complete personality. 

Only one of the good stories in the autobiography can 
be quoted here. The publishers refused to publish his 
book, ‘‘ Women, Love and Life,’’ says Mr. Platt, who 
eventually published it at his own expense. One of the 
critics was Henley, ‘‘ but his criticism in the Pall Mall 
was a sneering one.”” Henley declared that the writer’s 
doctrines were not those of a healthy man. 

““ This roused me. I was quite a fair athlete. To prove 
which was the healthier, my critic or myself, I wrote him 
once a private letter, offering either :—To race him in a 
fifteen mile walk, or in a seven-and-a-half mile run, or in 
a forty-five mile cycle test, or to box seven rounds against 
him. He never answered; but he treated my next book 
with more respect.” 

Comment would only spoil this. I feel that comment 
on ‘‘ A Man’s Day on Earth ”’ is equally superfluous. But 
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I wish space would allow further quotations, for I should 
like to send lots of readers to Mr. Platt’s book. Mr. Platt 
tells us he is nearly sixty, but his mood is that of his youth, 
when he wrote : 

“That which has lived shall surely live for ever, 


Only that dies that was for ever dead.” 
R,L.M. 


MR. MENCKEN’S DEFIANCES.* 


Mr. Mencken is now the editor of The American Mercury, 
and it is plain that he finds in his new work all the stimulus 
he needs to go on flinging himself with savage-heartedness 
into the exposure of what he considers the sordidness and 
vulgarity of current ideals, Christian, democratic, sexual 
and literary. The earlier volumes in his series of—shall 
we call them ?—‘“‘ defiances’’ were concerned as often 
with these ideals in their English aspect as well as American. 
But this fourth collection of essays deals mainly with 
various phases of political, social and literary life on his 
own side of the Atlantic. Readers who are disturbed by 
the excesses of his language ought not to be allowed to 
dismiss him without being reminded of the tremendous 
moral courage required in one who speaks unpalatable 
truths to a community which before to-day (and even 
yesterday) has been known to make bonfires of its objec- 
tionable members, or kidnap them and cut out their 
tongues, or (becoming for the moment a little more civilised) 
thrust them into solitary confinement for ten or twenty 
years. 

The critical estimates of literary men and contemporary 
literature which Mr. Mencken inserts into his pages are 
as stimulating and stinging as ever. They are infused 
with the same general sureness of judgment which has 
made their author something of a force in American letters 
—though none is more surprised than he himself to have 
the réle of literary critic put on him. He deplores the 
general artistic position at the present time: “ all Europe, 
plainly enough, is in a state of exhaustion and depression, 
and in no department of human activity is the fact more 
visible than in the arts.’’ As for England, even here are 
exhibited ‘‘ all the signs of profound fatigue ”’ : 

“The great English writers of the age before the war are 
passing. Meredith is gone: Hardy has put up his shutters ; 
Kipling went to wreck in the war itself ; Conrad is dead ; Shaw, 
once so agile and diverting, becomes a seer and prophet. Nor 
is there any sign of sound progress among the younger men. 
Arnold Bennett, a star of brilliant promise in 1913, is to-day a 
smoking smudge. Wells has ceased to be an artist and become 
a prophet in the Sunday supplements. Masefield has got no 
further than he was on August 2nd, 1914. The rest of the 
novelists are simply chasing their own tails. The Georgian 
poets, having emerged gloriously during the war, would dis- 
appear behind their manners. Only a few women, led by 
May Sinclair, and a few iconoclastic young men, led by Aldous 
Huxley, are still indubitably alive.” 


Little wonder that to a man who can give utterance 
to such a hotch-potch of fallacy and discernment as this 
the world should seem to be full of authors who, in one 
fashion or another, have slipped heavily down the way to 
perdition, though he prefers to describe it as ‘‘ down the 
chute of the movies.’’ To these indeed he devotes a 
special place among the pithy paragraphs “‘ From a 
Critic’s Notebook ”’ : 

‘‘There is the bad author who defends his manufacture of 
magazine serials and movie scenarios on the ground that he has 
a wife, and is in honour bound to support her. I have seen 
a few such wives. I dispute the obligation. . . . As for the 
biological by-products of this fidelity, I rate them even lower. 
Show me 100 head of ordinary children who are worth one 
“‘ Heart of Darkness,” and I’ll subside. As for ‘“‘ Lord Jim,” 
I would not swop it for all the children born in Trenton, N.J., 
since the Spanish War.” 


The innate seriousness of Mr. Mencken is to be detected 
in the foregoing passage, for all its clowning. But it is 
much more patent in what is the most suggestive and 
ripe essay in the book—‘‘ Toward a Realistic Aésthetic.” 


* “ Prejudices : Fourth Series.” By H.L. Mencken. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Here he endeavours to make comparative estimates of the 
various arts. While music is far and away (in his view) 
the greatest of them, painting is almost negligible. He 
speaks of its ‘intrinsic hollowness.’’ ‘‘ Painters, like 
barbers and cigar-makers, are able to talk while they are 
at work, and so they commonly gabble about their art 
a great deal more than other artists, and the world, in 
consequence, has come to assume that it is very complex 
and full of subtleties. This is not true.’’ The earliest 
Paleolithic men were already accomplished painters and 
sculptors, he points out. Even verse is written by children. 
But good music is written neither by children nor by 
savages. It belongs to the very latest stage of culture. 

One hears of people ‘‘ haunting the art galleries,” but 
it is to the show-rooms they actually go, to look at an 
endless succession of new paintings. ‘‘ One never hears 
of them going to a public gallery regularly, to look at 
this or that masterpiece.’’ The older arts make a far more 
powerful and permanent appeal—especially his favourite 
music : 


“TIT have read ‘ Huckleberry Finn’ at least twenty times 
and ‘ Typhoon’ probably ten times, and yet both pleased me 
as much (nay, more) the last time as they did the first time. 
I have heard each of the first eight symphonies of Beethoven 
more than fifty times, and most of Mozart’s, Haydn’s, Schu- 
bert’s and Schumann’s quite as often. Yet if Beethoven’s 
C Minor were announced for performance to-night, I’d surely 
go to hear it. More, I’d enjoy every instant of it. Even 
second-rate music has this lasting quality. Some time ago 
I heard Johann Strauss’s waltz, ‘‘ Geschichten aus dem Wiener 
Wald,” for the first time in a long while. I knew it well in 
my goatish days: every note of it was still familiar. Neverthe- 
less, it gave me exquisite delight. Imagine a man getting 
exquisite delight out of a painting of corresponding calibre— 
a painting already so familiar to him that he could reproduce 
it from memory!” 


If we asked Mr. Mencken why he rates poetry lower than 
music his answer wold be exactly what the reader has 
learnt to expect. ‘‘ Poetry also achieves a measure of 
genuine and permanent beauty,” he grants; ‘‘ but it can 
only do so in its character as a form of music. But all 
poetry, even the best, is corrupted by its logical content. 
It almost invariably says something, and that something 
is almost always untrue.”’ Reading this strange argument 
we suddenly come upon the explanation why so many 
folk cannot read Mr. Mencken. Is it because of his chal- 
lenging way of expressing himself? No, that is merely 
their excuse. It is because he is the victim of a what- 
to-him-is-the-truth complex. 


Tuomas MOUwLrT. 


HERBERT PALMER’S POEMS.* 


““Modern poetry,’ writes Mr. Palmer in an arresting 
preface, ‘“‘is rapidly becoming verminous with Good 
Taste.’ He is in revolt against ‘‘ the unreligious, the 
unemotional, the non-committal, the precious, the pietty, 
the trivial, the dull, the derived and the detached ’’—a 
comprehensive catalogue of the qualities which he finds 
dominant among his contemporaries. He dedicates his 
book to “‘the Ghosts of John Masefield and Siegfried 
Sassoon ’’—looking back presumably to the simpler and 
more naked early poetry of the one and the nobly indignant 
war-time outbursts of the other, as the work of living men. 
He finds affinities to his own poetry in that of Cynewulf, 
Villon, Heine, William Dunbar and O’Bruadair, poets 
whose verses have that “intensity of personal life ”’ 
desiderated, in one of his moods at any rate, by Yeats. 
He would probably agree with Synge that “ the strong 
things of life are needed in poetry to show that what is 
exalted or tender is not made by feeble blood’’; and 
that “‘it may almost be said that before verse can be 
human again it must learn to be brutal.”’ 

Mr. Palmer’s poetry is intensely personal, a frank record 
of the exaltations and agonies of a proud and lonely spirit ; 
sometimes violent if not brutal ; often arrogant. 


* “Songs of Salvation, Sin and Satire.” By Herbert E. 
Palmer. 4s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.) 
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In a ‘‘ Christmas Bugle-Song ”’ he writes : 


“If we are Christian this Christmastide .. . 
We shall humble our pride in the dust of the Earth, 
Aid the broken and blind, to the scornful be kind, 
Sweet-minded in sorrow, and thoughtful in mirth.” 


That is obviously sincere; the same sort of charity, 
expressed through indignation against the uncharitable, 


is to be found in ‘“‘ The Unknown Warrior ’’; while the 
feeling of ‘‘to the scornful be kind”’ is echoed in 
“* Decision.”” But humility is hardly a characteristic mood 


of Mr. Palmer’s. Like John Davidson he is very conscious 
of standing apart from his fellows, and very proud in, if 
not of, his loneliness : 
‘TI was not shaped as other men, 
But all disfigured so—and bowed. 
I fear my voice nigh other men ; 
For they are still, and I am loud. 


“And a dark river rolled between 
Our sorry souls of death and change ; 
And blend we never shall serene ; 
For they are dull, and I am strange. 


“And we shall stare at different lights 

When the last judgment Scene is blazed, 

See blues as greens, and reds as whites ; 

For they are blind, and I am crazed.” 
That is from the ‘‘ Song of Solomon and Job,” the longest 
and, as Mr. Palmer says, “‘ perhaps the chief thing ”’ in the 
book : a record of intimate experience so nearly mystical 
as to be more easily felt than analysed; and the same 
individualism appears, implied or expressed, in other places. 

Mr. Palmer however is a poet of many moods. If he 
is often fierce, he can also be tender. There is pure 
spirituality in some of his pieces, gaiety in others. The 
essential things which urge him to sing are love of life and 
love of beauty, and his anger is to find them thwarted. 
He hates negations and the restrictions of material or 
spiritual poverty, whether the last are imposed by culture 
or puritanism. His positive attitude is summed up in 
the four lines of his ‘‘ Prologue ”’ : 
‘‘ Fly, sweet words, gay words, wild words, haunting words, 
My trust in singing, barbed words, taunting words, 


Exalt my plangent lyre in the eye of Day, 
Shatter my Night, and bear yon moon away.” 


Mr. Palmer’s lyre is certainly plangent, but then, to 
quote his preface once more, “‘ these poems were written 
to be boldly recited or chanted, read aloud with unhesitat- 
ing rhythmical emphasis.’’ Besides it is a lyre of many 
strings, and if the notes of some of them are rather harsh, 
there are others which give out a subtler and more wistful 
music. 
FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


A TRIO.* 


Rarely is the publisher’s puff justified. But in the case 
of Mr. Gore-Browne’s first novel the advertisement on the 
jacket does not exaggerate. ‘‘ The Crater’’ shows the 
highest promise and of how many first novels can that 
be truly said. Barring accidents, Mr. Gore-Browne will 
go far as a contemporary novelist. The theme—‘ the 
eternal triangle’’—is not new, neither does Mr. Gore- 
Browne treat it in an entirely original way, for the story 
is told after the fashion of Joseph Conrad in ‘‘ Lord Jim.” 
This telling of the story second-hand will irritate some 
readers; that is one of the reasons, by the way, why so 
many people say that Conrad is hard to read. The story 
of ‘‘ The Crater’ is ingenious. An erring wife, tired of her 
solid Scotch husband who is farming in Rhodesia, runs 
away with a former friend from England. By chance the 
wife, her lover and the husband are thrown together on 
the lovely shores of Lake Tanganyika. After a quarrel 
the lover is shot and the husband escapes punishment 
after many vicissitudes. The climax is extremely well 

* “ The Crater.”” By Robert Gore-Browne. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 
—‘ Masterson.”” By Gilbert Frankau. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


—‘‘ Silent Dominion.” By Alec Stansbury. 7s. 6d. (Alston 
Rivers.) 


Photo by Humphrey Joel. 


Mr. Gilbert Frankau. 


described and the whole story is well written in a fine 
imaginative vein. As in other African novels, Mr. Gore- 
Browne blames Africa for the tragedy. The author has a 
good knowledge of the country of which he writes. 

Mr. Gilbert Frankau is a “‘ best seller.’"” Why we are not 
quite sure, perhaps it is because he writes of ‘‘ high life,” 
as the French call the existence led by a certain section 
of English Society. ‘‘ Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant,” 
was accepted on all sides as being the best description of 
life amongst the artillery during the late war, for the 
characters and episodes were well drawn. Mr. Frankau 
is indeed a good chronicler, but when he attempts more 
imaginative work he fails. That is why “ Peter Jackson ” 
still remains his best work. Masterson, an Englishman 
working in Abyssinia, returns to England on the death 
of his father to manage an estate of five million pounds. 
In London he meets Irene Carslake, whom he marries. 
His life is soon made troublesome by his wife and her 
friends, and before long Irene is unfaithful to him with his 
best friend. Instead of divorcing her, John Masterson, 
persuaded by his wife’s family to avoid a scandal, 
quixotically arranges to be divorced himself, though of 
course innocent. Race meetings, electioneering in East 
End slums, a yachting trip, lunches at the Ritz and dinners 
at the Berkeley flit in rapid succession through the book. 
Mr. Frankau’s characters always seem to do the right thing ! 
It is a relief to the reader when Masterson eventually finds 
happiness by marrying his unpretentious secretary. 

Russia since the Revolution of 1917 has been the source 
of inspiration for many of our contemporary story tellers. 
‘‘ Silent Dominion,’’ apparently written by a new-comer 
to fiction, is an exciting enough story of a struggle for an 
oil concession in Soviet Russia, in which Dick Crawford, a 
young Englishman of somewhat sentimental attributes, 
finds himself up against Nettleford, a scoundrel who 
possesses a curious hypnotic power over certain persons, 
including Crawford’s wife. After the various struggles 
with which the hero of such a novel has to contend the 
Englishman wins through, and according to Mr. Stansbury, 
Love has triumphed. The best thing in the book is the 
character of Peter, a charming little boy. If the story is 
too drawn out and if the arm of coincidence is overstretched 
the unsophisticated novel reader will find this by no means 
a dull story. For those who like it so, it should be men- 
tioned there is much shooting, murder and sudden death ; 
in short, it contains all the ingredients which go to make a 
successful shocker. E. Dacre Lacy. 
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ASPECTS OF LITERATURE.* 


There is little to connect the seven essays that comprise 
this book—on Quixote, Byron, Blake, Gray, Donne and 
the other metaphysical poets, with a study of the Back- 
ground of English Literature and an examination of the 
Classical and the Romantic in Literature—yet their general 
effect tends to show the extraordinarily rich and diverse, 
the unique quality of the enormous heritage derived from 
the masters in poetry and prose who have gone before. 
Professor Grierson writes with care and an enthusiasm for 
his subject which is no less true because he does not allow 
it to draw him into the dangerous picturesque. He does 
not write a moral in a flash, or scatter pearls of epigram to 
spoil the context, or lose himself in any of those “ purple 
passages ’’— excellent and refreshing though they be 
—which frequently, after examination by the eyes of 
disillusionment, are found to be mere pits of gush. His 
pen is chaste and serious—no wild-goose quill—sincere and 
calmly eloquent. In short, he has written with enjoyment 
and experience a helpful and suggestive book. 

Incidentally it shows the usefulness of centenaries. 
Without the tercentenary in 1916 of the death of Cervantes 
and the hundredth anniversary, two years ago, of the 
passing of Byron—through the gates of Greece to the courts 
of Heaven; or, if not that, at any rate to the glow of 
Parnassus—it is probable that his essay on Quixote and 
the two essays on Byron would not have been written. 
These contributions, anyhow, are well worth while; for 
the oppressed and beloved Knight of La Mancha is repre- 
sentative of some of the noblest tendencies of the human 
heart ; self-giving with gladness, duty-doing with a splendid 
earnestness, enduring the risky championship of the under- 
dog everywhere; and when he is compelled to pay the 
penalty of his apparent folly he takes his gruel like the hero 
and gentleman he is, and is not a whit through his pains dis- 
couraged from being the true spiritual and courageous 
knight the moment thereafter if there is a renewed call 
for the sharp devotions of chivalry. The most alive and 
best loved of the Spanish dons—and how far more vital 
are the shadows of the creative imagination than the things 
of flesh-and-blood who have postured through the chronicles 
and the centuries !—he is as fascinating a study as Hamlet, 
whose antithesis or spiritual complement in many respects 
he is. Many professors—the late W. P. Ker and Dr. A. D. 
Bradley with others—have laid their tributes of appreciation 
before him. We English rather like to think that Quixote 
was one of us, and it is not without significance, in this 
particular, that those gorgeous asses, the Baconians, in 
their more recent discoveries, decided that ‘‘ Don Quixote ”’ 
was yet another of the achievements of their deity of 
Verulam. 

Byron needed some effort of rehabilitation before his 
centenary was proclaimed in the April of 1924. His verse 
apparently had not worn well. His ‘‘Giaour”’ and 
«* Hebrew Melodies ”’ and unreadable, unactable plays were 
remembered against him—he was suffering the dusty 
immortality of the schoolroom anthologies—while his 
“ Beppo,” “ Vision of Judgment ”’ and rattling, bustling, 
amazing, amusing, vital and colossal ‘‘ Don Juan’”’ were 
ignored by the generality, many of whom still wore the 
phylacteries of the unpleasant puritanical propriety of 
great Victoria’s reign, and could not enjoy the Byronic jest 
because his lordship’s lady-wife had suffered through him 
and had caused him to suffer. Happily, the centenary came 
and Byron was restored to his laurels, largely through such 
just and discriminating praise as this of Professor Grierson. 
It is largely a triumph of personality—that which was 
human in Byron has persisted—and how much personality 
matters in enabling the works of genius to live is illustrated 
in these essays. The metaphysical poets—Donne, Vaughan, 
Crashaw, Herbert, Quarles and the rest of them, with Gray, 
whose work the professor rightly describes as the perfect 
flower of the Augustan age, carrying with it the seeds of 
the romantic revival, are almost as phantoms lost in a 

* “ The Background of English Literature, and other Collected 


Essays and Addresses.”” By H.J.C.Grierson. 7s.6d. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


devout or philosophical dream, of which possibly rime was 
not the ideal instrument of expression; whereas Byron 
and Blake had a thrusting, tumultuous power and inspira- 
tion which were wings to a steed that without them would 
often have been plodding. 

Professor Grierson’s more academic essays on the back- 
ground of English literature and the Romantic and Classical 
schools bring out the truth of the Bible and the classics 
having been the principal bases of the inspiration of our 
greatest writers. There can be no doubt about that. 
Shakespeare, for instance, as through the mouth of Shylock, 
showed that knowledge of the Scriptures which all right 
lovers of our national literature possess; whereas the 
classics, while establishing high standards in vision and 
workmanship, took a good deal of life out of the literature 
of the age of Anne and from other periods also, for never 
could English man or woman play his part or hers on the 
stage of life's romance but Hecuba or Dido or other 
outworn creature of the traditions of Greece or Rome was 
brought in for purposes of parallel. 


C, E. LAWRENCE. 


PLAYS OF—YESTERDAY.* 


In the days before the war the dramatists who paid 
the theatre the compliment of regarding it as a place where 
intelligent ideas might be advanced were chiefly concerned 
with a drama of avowed “ realism’’ which sought to 
discuss the actual problems of life and conduct by pre- 
senting groups of ordinary people at the moments when 
they were faced by such problems. The old drama of 
duchess’s diamonds and aristocratic amours gave place 
to that of middle-class morality and the sex problems of 
mill girls. Miss Horniman’s theatre at Manchester, the 
Court, the Royalty and Frohman’s memorable repertory 
season at the Duke of York’s served this drama of realism 
on the stage ; Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson by the publi- 
cation of their excellent series brought it to our book- 
cases and arm-chairs. Two volumes, each containing five 
of these plays, have now been published, and even 
those of us who possess original maroon paper-covered 
editions will be tempted to add these compendious 
volumes. 

Reviewing them at this point of time they have an 
almost historic interest. The names of authors scarcely 
known in some instances when the plays first were issued 
are now enscrolled with the classics of this realistic renais- 
sance ; the casts of premier productions which are printed 
before each play contain names of actors and actresses 
who from these repertory beginnings have soared to 
stardom; the very theatres and theatrical seasons where 
they first challenged public opinion have become the 
noteworthy advances in the campaign for an intelligent 
English theatre. Particularly do they imply a tribute to 
Miss Horniman and her people at the Manchester Gaiety 
Theatre. St. John Ervine’s ‘‘ Jane Clegg,’ Stanley 
Houghton’s ‘‘ Hindle Wakes,’’ Allan Monkhouse’s ‘‘ Mary 
Broom,” which may be claimed as the quintessence of the 
realistic tradition, were first performed there; Githa 
Sowerby’s Rutherford and and Elizabeth Baker's 
“Chains” are so true to that tradition that it comes as 
a surprise that they were first seen in London; whilst 
““The Voysey Inheritance’’ is Manchester drama come 
to town. 

Six of the ten plays are thus what is called professionally 
“straight repertory stuff.’’ So true to life are they in 
characterisation and in dialogue that their dramatis persone 
are almost interchangeable, their very themes merge and 
mingle, their situations bear a singular family resemblance. 
In their faithfulness to fact and to the quiet tragedy of 
lower middle-class life they achieve an unity which allows 
them to be considered collectively like some school of 
genre painting where individual characteristics pale before 


* “Plays of To-Day.” 2 vols. 5s. each. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson.) 
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the collective purpose and achievement. That is at once 
their value and their defect. A reading of them is like 
calling at a row of the small villas which house the respect- 
able small business class; amazingly enough the visits 
become first interesting ard then illuminating because 
tragedy is no respecter of persons and comedy is a demo- 
cratic institution. 

If this drama of truth was an advance upon the senti- 
mental and unreal which had preceded it, it bore within 
itself the seeds of its own undoing. Tragedy itself failed 
at last to impart any beauty to these drab lives, and 
the audience revolted against the unrelieved gloom. In 
such extreme instances as Ervine’s “‘ Jane Clegg ’’ tragedy 
becomes mere misery and drama fades into depression. 
This ultimate of the type, unrelieved by beauty or humour, 
wrecked the school upon the fact that you cannot make 
noble drama out of ignoble souls, no matter what you may 
do with ignoble social position. 

Hence the revolt indicated by the other plays in these 
volumes. Masefield’s ‘‘ Pompey the Great,’’ full of the 
poetry of idea and of great issues in the older heroic tradi- 
tion, is here; Housman and Barker's “ Prunella,’’ that 
almost perfect pierrot play, which in spite of its early 
date remains at the forefront of the poetic plays of this 
century ; and Drinkwater’s ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln,” leading the 
way to the post-war drama by introducing into the theatre 
the discussion of wider social issues than those which 
centre around the individual. Basil Macdonald Hastings’s 
“The New Sin,” which completes the collection, stands 
aside from these broad tendencies. Mr. Hastings has never 
done anything before or since which could possibly matter, 
and he must have surprised himself when he created this 
brilliant melodrama around so original an idea. 

Here then in these two volumes we have in epitome 
the theatrical progress of the early part of this century : 
the triumph of the repertory play of humble life and middle- 
class morality; the indication of the revolt from this 
to the Art Theatre play of poetry and imagination ; and 
the beginnings of the significant post-war drama wherein 
humanity, nations, races and civilisation itself become the 
protagonist rather than any individual, and great social 
forces of government and institutions yield the dramatic 
conflict. Drinkwater’s play only leads on to this last type, 
but its phenomenal success arose from the fact of its pro- 
duction at a moment when the magic word “ reconstruc- 
tion’? was causing us to do some radical thinking. To 
those of us who envision the theatre in its social as well 
as its artistic bearings these plays indicate an interesting 
development of thought ; they are none the less remarkable 
for the high standard of their literary achievement which 
established the habit of play reading among us. 


HORACE SHIPP. 


THE DOUBLE MIRACLE* 


One day—no one knows when and no one knows how— 
in some remote age, whether by the great waters of the 
Euphrates or in some other valley, there stood amid the 
crowd of animals a new animal, an animal who could 
name the sun and tell the story of the making of the 
firmament. Nor did its powers stopthere. This animal— 
if animal it was—could miraculously represent on rock 
and tusk, on sand and stone, with colour and line and 
movement, the horde of other animals with which the 
earth was inhabited. The animal was Man. On another 
day, in a stable in an Eastern village, centuries and centuries 
after man had come and worked and hunted and wrought 
beautifully and cruelly and kindly, there lay in the manger 
of the camels and cows a Babe. Any who knew of His 
birth, beside His mother or father, believed it to be shame- 
ful : they knew it to be glorious, and since that day millions 
of people have believed the mother’s story, millions of 


* “The Everlasting Man.” By G. K. Chesterton. 10s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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people have believed that the Babe of Bethlehem was 
unlike any other babe ever born—more unlike the other 
babies even than the first man was unlike the rest of the 
animals. For the Babe, they believe, is God. 

That is, put simply and crudely, the thesis of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s essay. He has no new proofs to offer either in 
support of the unique character of man or the unique 
miracle of Christ. His appeal is to the spiritual imagina- 
tion, that faculty in man which most easily turns to faith 
because it, like faith, will not be content with formule, 
with theories which seem perfectly consistent and coherent, 
but which we know in our bones contradict every instinct 
of the truth—theories which really make life meaningless, 
the world a place of fragmentary rubbish, which take hope 
out of our exertions and destroy truth by vivisecting it for 
the sake of a new fact. 

Mr. Chesterton has fought many a gallant fight with 
that courtesy to enemies, that respect for the defeated and 
that gaiety of heart and manner that were the mark of the 
Christian chivalry which he so admires and to which in 
spirit he so truly belongs. So here he challenges all the 
enemies of Christianity and the Churches, and there is 
not one that he does not at least pierce here and there 
with the spear of his wit. 

He is particularly successful against those enemies 
which our state of surfeit encourages. We are all stuffed 
with half-baked, undigested scraps of science, which we 
have no time to digest, investigate or prove. It is our 
modern superstition: we believe more easily in the cave 
man’s bones than our ancestors believed in the bones of 
a martyr or saint. Not so Mr. Chesterton, who says : 

“He (the scientist) found in Java a part of a skull, seeming 
by its contour to be smaller than human. Somewhere near it 
he found an upright thigh-bone, and in the same scattered fashion 
some teeth that were not human. If they all form part of one 
creature, which is doubtful, our conception of the creature 
would be almost equally doubtful. But the effect on popular 
science was to produce a complete and even complex figure, 
finished down to the last details of hair and habits. He was 
given a name as if he were an ordinary historical character. 
People talked of Pithecanthropus as of Pitt or Fox or Napoleon. 
Popular histories published portraits of him like the portraits 
of Charles the First and George the Fourth. A detailed drawing 
was reproduced, carefully shaded, to show that the very hairs 
of his head were all numbered. No uninformed person looking 
at its carefully lined face and wistful eyes would imagine for a 
moment that this was the portrait of a thigh-bone; or of a 
few teeth and a fragment of a cranium. . . . Those bones are 
far too few and fragmentary and dubious to fill up the whole 
of the vast void that does in reason and in reality lie between 
man and his bestial ancestors, if they were his ancestors. . 
The sincerity of Darwin really admitted this; and that is how 
we came to use such a term as the ‘ Missing Link.’ But the 
dogmatism of Darwinians has been too strong for the agnos- 
ticism of Darwin; and men have insensibly fallen into turning 
this entirely negative term into a positive image. They talk 
of searching for the habits and habitat of the Missing Link ; 
as if one were to talk of being on friendly terms with the gap 
in a narrative or the hole in an argument, of taking a walk with 
a non sequitur or dining with an undistributed middle.” 


The book is full of sentences as witty as the last one 
quoted—even the puns are the best of puns, as when he 
says: ‘‘ Peter Pan does not belong to the world of Pan, 
but to the world of Peter.” 

Whether he is writing about man or about Christ, 
Mr. Chesterton tries to see what we know about the origin 
of man and his religions and about the life of Christ and 
the history of the Church with a fresh eye. He believes 
that first thoughts—a child’s thoughts—are best, and 
that, if both things are looked at as novelties, we will see 
that man is a creature whose differences from the animals 
are more important than his resemblances, and that 
Christ is miraculously different from an ordinary man. 

He is especially brilliant in the chapter called “ The 
Riddle of the Gospels,’’ in which he tries to see the Christ 
of the Gospels as he might appear toa Chinaman. Though 
I am one of those happy readers for whom Mr. Chesterton 
never writes too much, yet I must confess that here, 
where his reverence for his subject has compelled him to 
be brief, to prune his style, to leave much to his reader's 
imagination, he is unusually impressive and convincing. 

In the following chapter, “‘ The Strangest Story in the 


World,” he deals admirably with the suggestion that Jesus’ 
claim to divinity was made by a good man who had gone 
off his head on this one subject. I am glad to have his 
points so well made: that no other prophet made this 
claim ; that no one can deny that Jesus was a good man, 
and a wise one, and the better and wiser the man the less’ 
apt he is to make such a claim; that Jesus was sociable 
and the egomaniac is lonely. It seems to me however that 
a theory which appears so late in Christian controversy 
might safely be ignored. 

Mr. Chesterton writes with his usual eloquence and ease, 
and we are again grateful for his ability to make usual 
things beautiful and to show us again the wonders and 
mysteries to which we have become too accustomed. 

Few passages in the New Testament are more dog-eared 
from quotation than the one about the lilies of the field, 
but how Mr. Chesterton’s enthusiasm makes us realise it 
afresh : 

“There is perhaps nothing so perfect in all languages or 
literature as the use of those three degrees in the parable of 
the lilies of the field, in which he seems first to take one small 
flower in his hand and note its simplicity and even its impotence ; 
then suddenly expands it in flamboyant colours into all the 
palaces and pavilions full of a great name in national legend 
and national glory ; and then, by yet a third overturn, shrivels 
it to nothing once more with a gesture as if flinging it away 


a. . and if God so clothes the grass that to-day is and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven—how much more...’” 


He has also his usual skill in making a scene from the 
past live not only before our eyes, but in our minds and 
emotions, as in his account of the arrival of Christianity 
in Rome, as it must have dawned on an ordinary patrician, 

It must be a cold heart to which that wonderful descrip- 
tion does not give a tremble and a thrill. 

Mr. Chesterton might defend his curious preference and 
laudation of Roman civilisation over that of Greece by 
saying that the Roman more nearly represented what 
he is writing about—the everlasting man, the ordinary 
man, who is seen at his best as the citizen of a small re- 
publican state based on a peasant population. This in its 
beginnings Rome was, while Greece might be simplified to 
represent not the ordinary man, but the more sensitive 
man, the imaginative man, the artist. It is like Mr. 
Chesterton’s modesty to place this man below the ordinary 
man, but few who have read his book would agree with 
him. 

R. ROBERTs. 


WHAT THEY SAY: A DIALOGUE.* 


That there raven must be cold up there. It is sure some 
croaker ? 

It is. But what else would you expect of a raven 
perched nearly sixty stories up, or over 700 feet, on top of 
that Woolworth enormity, contemplating a ferment of 
humanity like New York’s ? 

Sinclair Lewis was a bird of another ilk. When he came 
over to this country some time ago he did not croak and he 
did not use his bezk. He spoke out plain that he wasn’t 
saying anything about this nation, for the simple reason 
that a nation which could be generalised about just did 
not exist. There were people you might talk about, and 
to a lesser degree classes or types, but nations, no, for these 
same people and classes and types were common to most. 
If we'd put him on top of Bush House or the Monument, 
he would only have settled his wings, winked slyly, and 
admired the view. D’you see ? 

Well, a bird of this sinister kind will do lil ol’ New York 
no harm. Uncle Sam’s dined off too many nightingales— 
complaisant people who tell him he’s no end of a slap-up 
guy so long as he sits tight for their lecture-tours at best 
agency fees. This bird just hits out. What have you 
done with the old America of the pioneers ? it asks—hardy 
men and hardy family women who would wander about 
like lost souls if you put them into one of your millionaire’s 

*“ The Raven on the Skyscraper: A Study of Modern 
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palaces, with its guest wings, billiards and pool, gym., 
swimming bath, Turkish and Russian baths, oilcloth arm- 
chairs to dry in, Swedish masseur and masseuse, ball-room, 
stage, orchestra, variety talent from the New York shows, 
and what not of Babel and Gomorrah. 

Big endings from small beginnings, my friend. I should 
say that millionaire’s palace was inevitable, from the 
moment the first Puritan settler slew the first Red Indian 
—in self-defence, of course. It was just a matter of time, 
and the insurgent up-thrust of events. For my part, I 
can never contemplate one of these million-million dollar 
shacks without feeling that the twentieth century had to 
breed something of the sort, willy nilly. And where else 
should that be, but in immense, prodigious U.S. ? 

Well, maybe it is all implicit in Darwin’s Origin of 
Species. So, maybe, are tumours and other callosities. 
You may want to put a gold crown on top of a thing of 
that kind, ora scalpel under it. What does the Raven say ? 
Listen : 


“‘ They will whip creation in skyscrapers, stupendous engineer- 
ing works, a more complete control of available natural forces, 
to say nothing of multimillionaires grasping all the gold on 
earth. Ina word, they will raise outward and temporal achieve- 
ments to the highest pitch. But what if the old ideals were 
right, and it does not profit men to lose their souls even for the 


whole world ? ”’ 

To that I would say: The old ideals were right; they 
always are. But this new world must be gained at all 
costs, that lost souls may be reborn, Can you build such 
a teeming colossus as this new America without building 
something new and aspiring in human spirit at the same 
time ? It is inconceivable. 

But there is the rest of the indictment. The newspapers 
are debased ; insidiously, they transfer people’s interests 
from the elevating to the trivial. Religion has been 
teplaced by psycho-analysis, and fads. American women’s 
homes are beds of roses, from which they rise restlessly to 
dissipate their superfluous day in club lectures by charlatans 
and “‘ movements” gingered up by cranks. There is an 
alarming increase in divorce. The American theatre is 
commercialised by Jews, the movies are a sort of Almighty 
Dollar St. Vitus’s dance. Britain is reviled on every 
pretext. There is no real impetus towards Anglo-American 
friendship on the other side. Even behind “ official” 
avowals of the Sulgrave Institution sort there is the sly 
Uncle Sam insinuation that, ‘‘ after all, there is a slight 
flavour of the Prodigal Son about poor old Johnny Bull, 
who has seen the error of his ways, and is creeping back 
for a free pardon and a share of the fatted calf.” What 
are you to make of all that ? 

Only the supposition that our Bird of Ill Omen must 
have phenomenal powers of observation with little insight, 
and a sense of honesty so strict in conclusions that it lets 
premises go by the board. Please let me say at once that 
if I went to the States to-morrow I should expect to find 
everything there that furnishes the indictment in this 
book—everything—and possibly hate it. Our raven is 
a cute enough bird to go to American sources, particularly 
the newspapers, for chapter and verse to fit that indictment. 
Much of it has been written, unwittingly, by Americans 
themselves through their reporters, for there is a whole 
deadly array of press-cuttings incorporated in it. But 
then hath not the Raven already warned us that American 
journalism is the apotheosis of the trivial at the expense 
of the really important ? And what manner of reflection 
can even a Raven get in a mirror like that, but a very 
partial and distorted one? Besides, America! Think of 
it! America! How many thousand square miles? How 
many lesser continents, from seaboard to seaboard ? How 
many races, and accents, and traditions, and tempera- 
ments ? Shall any Raven, sitting asquat the Woolworth 
building, presume to evaluate a strident, teeming assem- 
blage of all the aviaries of all the world? Poe’s was much 
wiser. It merely put on a Grand Guignol expression, and 
croaked consolingly: ‘“‘ Nevermore!’’ But perhaps I’m 
talking some. ... 

You are. That speech was a sort of Hail Columbia! 
record which kept on rotating in the last groove. But 


-—Elkin Mathews 
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“ There is real nobility of soul in the three vividly 
romantic stories which Lady Cromartie has written. 
. . . The stories make one sigh for other books as 
direct and as fresh as this.’’—Spectator 


IN THE LAND OF BREFFNE 


By GODLEY. 6s. net 


“In this delightful book we have a living picture 
of a recent Ireland which is now dead as Miss Edge- 
worth’s or Charles Lever’s.’”’-—Morning Post 


‘Her little book is a very pleasant one, human 
and unaffected.’’—Manchester Guardian 
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By WILLIAM GERARD. 6s. net 
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even you cannot dispute that only the America of to-day 
could produce a pastor who invites courting couples to 
occupy the back pews on the understanding that those in 
front will be asked not to look round ;—and another pastor 
who takes a live monkey with him into the pulpit to 
illustrate a sermon on evolution ;—and a newspaper which 
actually publishes the gospel of St. Mark as a serial ;—and 
feminists who cry out for wife-deserters to be lashed ;— 
and millionaires’ shacks which are hotel, country club, 
hydro, and Wembley amusements park rolled into one ;— 
and publicity agents as pontifical as popes ;—and .. . a’ 
that; and ...@ that. ... 

Only America! That is just what I would say. And 
a country which can produce these things can produce 
anything. It is richer in thrilling potentialities than any- 
where else on earth. Our Raven is a clever bird. It sees 
well and talks fearlessly ; but it does not see deeply enough, 
and loves overmuch its own apochryphal voice. It says— 
this is so, and this, as though these things had reached 
finality. It does not carry on the curve of American 
evolution into the boundless future, but snaps it off, as it 
were, in space . . . as if it were, not a rainbow, but a mere 
spot-light. America must mean something, and mean 
greatly. Life does not bring forth such prodigious growths 
to pose as pitiful abortions to ravens perched acold in the 
night atop o’ a skyscraper in Manhattan. 


TREVOR ALLEN. 


Hovel Wotes. 


BLACK HORSE PIT. By Ernest Rhys. 7s. 6d. (Holden.) 


There have been changes in the mines themselves since 
Mr. Ernest Rhys served as a “ coal-viewer’’ and mining 
engineer, but as he remarks here in a prefatory note, 
the introduction of 
electricity and _ other 
improvements into’ the 
pits has not changed the 
nature of the north-country 
pit folk, and his _inti- 
mate, vividly written 
stories of mining life as 
he knew it could’ no 
doubt be paralleled in the 
mining life of to-day. 
It might not be easy to 
find another such bluster- 
ous, grotesquely humorous 
character as the Fal- 
staffian ‘““heap-keeper,” 
: Hollover; he was one 

Mr. Ernest Rhys. of those rare personalities 
that are not to be 
met with more than once 

in a lifetime. There may be women still with a story 
similar to that of the wife of the master-sinker, 
Charles Moss, but not many women who can hide such a 
story behind so much reticence and such strong self- 
control. But the old hardships, the old dangers still have 
to be faced in the grim underground workings, and the 
miners face them with the old dogged indifference, and 
when occasion calls with the old wonderful heroism, and 
the humour, pathos, homely adventures of their lives 
above ground are the same to-day as they were yesterday. 
The stories have an added air of truthfulness from being 
related as personal recollections ; and related with a simple 
directness of style, a natural sense of drama and a sympa- 
thetic knowledge of humanity that make them intensely 
alive and convincing. We have read no stories of mining 
life and mining character that have interested and impressed 
us more than these. 


THE CARAVAN MYSTERY. By Fergus Hume. 7s. 6d- 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mr. Fergus Hume well deserves the title of Master of 
Mystery. Nobody is more competent at presenting a 
situation of dramatic power in which all the elements of 
mystery are cleverly involved—and working out his story 
to a logical and satisfying conclusion. To a much less 
degree than the average writer of sensational fiction, he 
relies on coincidence for the excitement of his plot or the 
motive of his crimes, and this of course gives to his story 
strength, and to his characters a certain force and reality. 
We like Dick Lawson the moment we come upon him 
driving his caravan along the dusty summer lane into 
Sarley Village. Although of the ‘‘ Eton-Oxford brand, 
with an M.C. and D.S.O.,”’ he has fallen on hard times and 
thus taken to vagabondage. We like him better still for 
his whimsical chivalry towards the pretty girl who intrudes 
on the privacy of his camp in the wood, and sprains her 
ankle tripping over the rope that tethers his horse. It is 
a chivalry that is put to a severe test, for while he goes to 
fetch his horse to drive her to her home, the girl disappears, 
and on the bed in his caravan is substituted the dead body 
of an elderly woman. From this gruesome beginning Mr. 
Hume carries us forward into a story written with his usual 
vigour and spontaneity. His dialogue is always crisp and 
sometimes witty, and the plot is so ingenious that the 
shrewdest reader will not guess the solution before the 
murderer confesses, nor his motive till the author chooses 
to reveal it. One closes the book with a sense of wonder- 
ment that after producing so much fiction, Mr. Hume 
can yet invest a tale with a freshness few of the younger 
school can emulate. ‘‘ The Caravan Mystery’”’ is quite 
one of the best of his more recent novels. 


THE SPELL OF SARNIA. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 
7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Nobody can visit the Channel Islands without being 
struck by their glamour and mystery. Their atmosphere 
is the very atmosphere of romance. We feel when we 
follow Mrs. Baillie Reynolds’s young man to the rocky coast 
of Guernsey that we are peering into some fairy world 
where science is a dream and magic a reality. No wonder 
the Guernsey folk believe in witches! No wonder Mrs. 
Baillie Reynolds weaves their faiths and powers so cleverly 
into her twentieth century plot! Aymon Vauxlaurens 
belongs to an ancient Guernsey family, but fortune has 
dealt hardly with him, and all his property on the island 
has passed to other hands. Returning to the home of his 
ancestors for his annual fortnight’s holiday, he falls under 
the spell of two girls—of Yvonne, the beautiful dancer, 
and of Oriane Vidal, a relative of his, a native of Guernsey, 
possessing strange hypnotic powers. The story deals 
maialy with his endeavour to trace the formula of a wonder- 
ful perfume invented by his great-uncle, and his fight to 
recover his property from the man who has usurped his 
place on the island. More than merely interesting, the 
tale becomes dramatic and in parts intensely exciting. 
And its wild, rugged setting invests it with an elusive 
beauty. 


THROUGH FIRE AND FLOOD. By R. W. Mackenna. 
7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 

One wonders if on his waiting-room table in Harley 
Street Dr. Mackenna leaves a copy or two of his fine ro- 
mances as part of a subtle regimen for giving new life 
to jaded patients. No doubt a sense of delicacy forbids 
him doing anything so cheap, but one cannot help regretting 
that such tonic aids to health are banished, by the stern 
decree of good form, from his treatment and practice. 
For here are elixirs that must be medicine to a mind 
diseased. His pages are as pure and bracing and anti- 
septic as the mountain air on which his heroes thrive. 
This story is set in the stirring days of Claverhouse ; and 
the author has done something to redress an old wrong, 
for in few novels has justice ever been done to the Covenan- 
ters. In ‘‘ Old Mortality ’’ they were caricatured, and the 
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fashion which Sir Walter set has been too often followed. 
The ring of galloping hoofs on moonlit roads; royalist 
dragoons scouring the mosshags for an outlaw; a ghostly 
horseman brandishing a gleaming sword in the shadowy 
glens ; a gallant rebel who holds not his life dear when his 
faith is threatened ; and the sweet eyes of Mistress Mar- 
garet, for whom grim circumstance tries, without avail, to 
forbid the banns—these are the ingredients, and what 
would you more ? 


THUS FAR, By J.C.Snaith. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Impressionable, nervous folk must not read ‘“‘ Thus 
Far” after daylight, for it is ‘‘ grue,”” haunting and extra- 
ordinarily exciting. Mr. Snaith unfolds the awful creation 
of a Frankenstein of science. Probably he was under the 
spell of ‘‘ R.U.R.”’ when he thought it out. Professor 
Delaforce spends his life in scientific research. He discovers 
new chemical elements ; new serums based on the glands 
of wild beasts from Central African jungles ; a ray evolved 
from zylabulum. By inoculating himself with a certain 
serum he gives to the world a superman. As this porten- 
tous creature comes to manhood, the injection of a fresh 
serum works alarming changes in his brain. A blind rage 
against all inorganic life develops, and finds expression 
in acts of devilish cruelty. Delaforce, horrified, works 
feverishly to discover the antidote and a reagent capable 
of destroying the serum. But suddenly he is murdered ; 
and we are mightily thrilled by the investigation of the 
mystery. 


‘THE TRIUMPHANT RIDER. 


By Mrs} Harrod. 7s. 6d. 
(Jarrolds.) 


The theme may appeal to some, but surely not much 
can be gained by exhibiting and even ruthlessly tearing 
aside the very thin veil of appearance with which some 
people seek to gull one another and the rest of the world. 
Into a sordid company of utterly shameless women and 
men of devouring passions, the author suddenly plunges 
a beautiful, innocent girl. Marcia Wells, the daughter of 
a brilliant Oxford failure and a prostitute, has just been 
sold by her mother to a very wealthy man from whom she 
runs away immediately. We meet this same man again 
jater, under his real name of Howard Severn, in the smart 
society into which Marcia rather miraculously drifts. We 
must confess we find Marcia not only unconvincing but 
distinctly irritating in her demure innocence, though she 
is pronounced “ adorable ’’ by everybody and has all the 
men at her feet. Stung by conscience, however, she offers 
to fulfil her bargain, but by this time she has won Howard 
Severn’s respect, and the end is crowned with honourable 
promise. Mrs. Harrod introduces much wit and repartee, 
but in many places the dialogue is stilted and the language 
somewhat lurid. 


THE GULLMANTES WAY. By Marcel Proust. Translated 
by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. 2 vols. 15s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. Scott-Moncrieff must be congratulated on his amazing 
industry and unexampled skill in this rendering of Proust’s 
great work. That he is supremely successful all who 
know the original will testify, and some of the most ardent 
admirers of Proust insist that for any English reader this 
version will yield more of the flavour of the novel than 
the original. Without being able to go as far as this, we 
would say without hesitation that Mr Scott-Moncrieff 
does manage in a very rare way to find the spiritual and 
emotional equivalent of Proust’s meaning. The book 
does not read like an original book; but it does read 
exactly like the English reader’s impression of a French 
book. It is like an extraordinarily clever piece of character 
acting—for instance, if Mr. Scott-Moncrieff will pardon 
the comparison, like the late Albert Chevalier’s acting as a 
Frenchman. ‘‘ The Gullmantes Way ”’ is, in some things, 
the high-water mark of ‘‘ A la Recherché du Temps Perdu.”’ 
It has in it the great party at the Ville Parisis, and we are 
mot yet smothered and overborne by the intolerable egoism 
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of Charlus. Indeed, this volume’s treatment of him is at 
once sinister and in proportion; and if Proust had kept 
him as reduced as he is here, his masterpiece would have 
had a wider and easier popularity. 


THE CRYSTAL CUP. By Gertrude Atherton. 7s. 6d. 
(Murray.) 

In this story of New York society in post-war days 
Gertrude Atherton has achieved a real success. Gita 
Cartaret, the girl on whom the plot mainly centres, grows 
more vivid as the tale goes on, working herself into our 
interest as she works out her own character. Gita is hard 
and as uncompromising in her demands for a good time 
as the modern girl is popularly supposed to be, but she 
is not all on the surface, and Mrs. Atherton has very 
skilfully revealed the inner workings of her nature. She 
marries Eustace Bylant because she thinks the marriage 
will be suitable and will leave her more free to pursue her 
own way. She is strictly honest with herself and for a 
time all goes well. But either she is mistaken in her 
knowledge of herself or she herself changes. She gets to 
know Geoffrey Pelham. The book ends here. Perhaps 
the authoress felt that we knew enough of Gita to write 
the sequel for ourselves. In this lies Mrs. Atherton’s power. 
Her characters are real people. 


QUINCE ALLEY. 
(Collins.) 

Poverty, a sordid environment and the drunkenness of 
his father lay a blight upon the childhood of George 
Armytage, so that in after years he could never forget 
them, and, growing from an aloof boy into an aloof, morbid, 
neurasthenic man, haunted by a terrible fear of being left 
without a roof to his head, the sudden acquisition of a 
house, under curious circumstances, had a strange effect 
on an abnormal temperament. The house indeed became 
an obsession, tyrannised over him to the extent of absorbing 
his ambition, his love for his wife, even to ruining his busi- 
ness career. It was a big house, utterly beyond his income, 
yet nothing would induce him to sell or let it, and he 
sacrificed everything to maintain the place—though 
he and his wife only lived in a corner of it. Eventually 


By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 7s. 6d. 


Phoebe, the wife, half starved, tired of the struggle and 
the misery, left him and went off to seek her own fortune. 
But that is not the end of the story. Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
writes with her usual verve and her usual attention to- 
detail which brings her people before us in vivid flashes. 
Daringly she has given her heroine little eyes and an 
aptitude for lying, yet contrived to make both these part 
of her fascination. Mrs. Dudeney has written much of 
Sussex, and never with truer feeling or power than in this. 
strangely impressive story. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


SICILIAN NOON. By Louis Golding. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

It is never too late to praise; and we have pleasure 
therefore in praising this delightful volume, and in recom- 
mending it heartily to our readers. We already know 
something of Mr. Golding’s skill with the pen. We enjoyed’ 
his book of Italian sketches called ‘‘ Sunward,’’ though 
we found it a shade too sedulous in its preciosity. In the 
present volume he has found the happy mean betweem 
excess and sobriety. Nobody wants a tame book about 
Sicily ; but equally nobody wants a wild book about Sicily. 
Mr. Golding lets himself go, but he does not let himself go 
too far. The book is of course “‘ subjective’’; it is not 
about Sicily merely, but about Mr. Golding in Sicily. 
Nevertheless it achieves objective truth ; and having been 
in some of the places, lovely and unlovely, which are his. 
themes, we can testify to the essential accuracy of his 
descriptions. He circumnavigates, so to speak, the whole 
island, and makes excursions into the wild interior—how 
wild none but those who have ventured can know. The 
resulting essays are a delight equally to those who have 
visited that incredible region, and to those to whom Sicily 
is merely part of romance or sober history. The book is. 
valid as a picturesque supplement to Baedeker, and it 
exists as well by right of its own success as a piece of litera- 
ture. Mr. Golding is a man to watch. He is a genuine 
literary <:tist | He knows how to see and how to set down 
what he sees. We are anxious to 
follow him elsewhere in Southern 


Reflections, Great Yarmouth. 
From ® Unknown1Norfolk,” by Donald Maxwell (John Lane), 


Europe, and we await his next book 
with anticipations of pleasure. 


UNKNOWN NORFOLK. By Donald 
Maxwell. 15s. (John Lane.) 

Norfolk is the least ‘ unknown ’’ of 
the Eastern Counties. But to Mr. Max- 
well it is (or was) “ unknown”’ in a. 
double sense. Until he made his recent 
“series of unmethodical explorations ’” 
through it he had practically no per- 
sonal knowledge of it ; and, apart from 
that, he rightly claims that even the 
most familiar places are unknown to. 
the majority of us because we allow 
custom or popular report to dim our 
eyes. Yarmouth, for instance, is 
unvisited by the polite, who associate 
it merely with trippers and bloaters. 
But Mr. Maxwell, coming to it with his. 
fresh, individual vision, discovered it 
to. be worthy in some respects of bear- 
ing comparison with Venice—a judg- 
ment in which, he afterwards found, he 
had -been anticipated by Ruskin. Mr. 
Maxwell is of course a yachtsman, and 
it is obvious that in Norfolk, with its. 
rivers and broads, he found a district 
ideally suited to his temperament. His 
discursive, breezy narrative is eloquent 
of his enjoyment, and his illustrations 
in colour and line are beyond praise.. 
In his studies of the inland waterways 
with their various craft, and in catching: 
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those wonderful atmospheric effects which in East Anglia 
so abundantly atone for the absence of the more con- 
ventional type of beauty in landscape, Mr. Maxwell has 
excelled even himself. 


THE OAK COLLECTOR. 
(Jenkins.) 

Hobbies vary as much in their practical utility as in 
their scope of interest and the expense into which they 
trun their devotees. Perhaps few can claim a greater 
advantage on the first score than that of old furniture, 
blending as it does such fascinating study and research 
with everyday uses and comforts. This book forms one 
of an excellent, Collectors’ Series, edited by H. W. Lewer, 
F.S.A., each being written by experts in the various fields. 
Books on this subject abound, but it is one class of reader, 
and that a widely spread and ever-growing one, that Mr. 
Percival bears steadily in mind in these pages—‘‘ one who 
has not a great deal of money to spend and none to waste. 
He has no spare space either in which to keep useless 
treasures, so has to buy things which will not only be a 
delight to the eye but a pleasure to use.’’ The author 
devotes separate chapters to many articles of furniture, 
such as chests, chairs, cupboards, stools and benches, etc., 
making of each a very attractive survey. Others follow 
on furnishing a cottage with oak, buying old oak, styles 
of decoration, etc., whilst an illuminating glossary is to 
be found at the end. Sixty excellent illustrations are 
well reproduced and add considerably to the charm and 
interest. 


By Maclver Percival. 7s. 6d. 


THE MACHINERY OF BUSINESS. By Alfred G. Barralet. 
‘‘New Era” Library. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. (Philip.) 

In writing a textbook of business terms and procedure, 
Mr. Barralet has wisely elected to put his technical informa- 
tion into the form of narrative. Describing the case of 
two young men acquiring and running a general business, 
he explains all the trade terms and shows how a business 


is run, up to and including the formation and working of 
a limited liability company. The ‘human element” 
introduced ensures not only an interesting story, but 
graphically illustrates the technique of conducting a 
commercial concern. The author, who has drawn his 
information mostly from his experience, gives an historical 
outline of the beginnings of trade, from the Hanseatic 
League to Incorporation by Royal Charter, incidentally 
throwing light on the origin of fairs, markets and copy- 
holds ; on such things as the Filing system, Advertising, 
Book-keeping, Insurance, Shipping, Partnership and Bank- 
tuptcy. Office and staff management—including the 
office-boy and the girl typists—is described, as also Stock- 
taking, Trial Balance Sheets—in short, every possible term 
and form of procedure in business life. The book is well 
written, clearly printed and neatly got up. Its appeal is 
wide—from the general reader ignorant of the meaning of 
F.O.B., “‘ Kite-flying,”’ “‘ pro forma’’ invoice, Demurrage, 
Barratry, Trinity House, registered tonnage and other 
mercantile jargon, to the successful business man, while 
it is invaluable to the student of economics and aspirants. 
to the degree of Bachelor of Commerce. The slight tinge 
of Socialism running through the book but adds to its. 
piquancy—a quality not usually associated with a business. 
textbook ! 


THE DAYS I KNEW. By Lillie Langtry (Lady de Bathe). 
24s. (Hutchinson.) 


Lady de Bathe’s retrospect on her life and on the men 
and women she has known is singularly quiet in tone and 
detached in outlook. Devoid of malice or scandal, it is. 
kindly, urbane and well-bred. As you read it you feel 
that its author must always have been a very sensible and 
level-headed woman, and that even now she is still just 
a little astonished at her own wonderful career. The 
stories she tells of Gladstone, Hartington, Ruskin, Swin- 
burne, Burne-Jones and Lord Houghton are illuminating 
as well as amusing ; and only once, in her account of young 
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‘Sir Thomas Gresham. 


from “Sir Thomas Gresham’’ by F. R. Salter. 
Roadmaker Series (Leonard Parsons). 


Oscar Wilde, with his teeth discoloured and his finger- 
nails in mourning, does her manner become sub-acid. 
When she is most critical she is as a rule only gently 
derisive, as in her masterly pen portrait of the eccentric 
Whistler or in her delightful anecdote of Lady Millais. 
This anecdote, which relates to an occasion on which Sir 
John was making sketch after sketch of Mrs. Langtry and 
throwing them aside, deserves to be quoted. ‘‘ These will 
be verra valuable one day,” said the frugal Scotswoman 
as she carefully collected them. Nor are the theatrical 
recollections recorded in ‘‘ The Days I Knew ”’ less interest- 
ing than the glimpses of social celebrities. But in the 
second edition of her book she should correct the mistake 
of including Arthur Bourchier in the original cast of “‘ The 
Importance of Being Earnest.”” It was Allan Aynesworth 
who was George Alexander’s chief supporter in that comedy. 


EXPERIMENTS. By Norman Douglas. 12s. 6d. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


Like the unusual greengrocer, Mr. Norman Douglas 
does not display his best fruit at the top of the basket, 
indeed his earlier chapters in this collection of diversities 
are comparatively stained with self-consciousness and 
crude; but as the pages stream along, Mr. Douglas 
gradually finds himself and grows successful. The volume 
is composed of revived reviews, efforts in fiction, essays, 
and an ultimate postscript spent upon an answering-back 
about two indifferent or unpleasant people. Until we 
came to “ Belladonna,”’ in which a child tells in a letter 
of the accidental poisoning of two of her playmates, we 
felt that Mr. Douglas was merely living up to his title and 
making experiments along new ways—an excellent thing 
for an established writer to do—and that the experiments 
had not ‘come off.’ ‘ Belladonna” is however a 
success. Its natural simplicity, the simplicity and sincerity 
of an intelligent small girl, brings the right effect. ‘ In- 
tellectual Nomadism ”’ also is admirable, the true Douglas : 
an eloquent, resourceful and penetrating study of a Russian 
woman writer, a spiritual cousin, though of somewhat 
:ounder stock, to Marie Bashkirtseff; ‘“‘ The Last Word,” 
inappropiately dedicated to Mavpassant, for its genre 
belongs to that of Edgar Allan Poe, just misses success, 
through anti-climax—the curtain should have fallen a 
page earlier ; while a ‘‘ Mad Englishman ” and “ Queer!” 


are entertaining adventures in the comic bizarre. This 
latest volume is therefore to be regarded as of uneven 
quality, the good being arranged with the not so good; 
but still it is worth reading, and may be accepted as a 
passing-good stopgap while its author is realising another 
“* Southwind.” 


THE IDLE HOURS OF A VICTORIOUS INVALID. By 
Lane Crauford. t1os. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 

An extremely interesting, cheerful and even happy 
account of a life of chronic ill-health and suffering from 
spinal disease, penned by the invalid himself. He knows 
the ins and outs of Harley Street, learned by half a hundred 
visits ; he has set down for us the atmosphere of its dread 
waiting-rooms. He takes us to the nursing home, to the 
operating theatre and under the influence of the anesthetic. 
He discourses intimately on nurses and doctors. Sir 
Victor Horsley, who performed the operation for the 
author, has a chapter to himself. His was an arresting 
personality, full of magnetism and charm; he was a 
colossal worker and his generosity in the matter of fees 
was remarkable. Yet despite all this preoccupation about 
health, there is nothing morbid about the story—rather 
will it prove a tonic and source of strength to the distressed 
in body or mind. There is too that refreshing leisureliness 
about it, and a placid concern with small matters, that 
belong to the nineteenth rather than the twentieth century. 
Mr. Craufurd is never bored nor weary, but uses eyes and 
ears to view life from the angle of bed, the fireside and the 
window, and reflects on the pleasures to be enjoyed while 
lying on one’s back. His thoughts on sleep and sleepless- 
ness are universally interesting, and perhaps the most 
useful chapter in the book is that on nerves and neuras- 
thenia. He gives advice on books and reading, and im- 
plicitly believes that his book will get into the hands of 
those to whom it will be valuable. By the way. the author 
is a comparatively wealthy man, and money helps one to 
ride more easily over even the rough road of sickness. 


A HISTORY OF THE TRANSPORT SERVICES OF 
THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, 
1916-17-18. By Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel G. E. Badcock, 
C.B.E., D.S.O., R.A.S.C. (late Assistant Director of 
Transport, E.E.F.). 21s. (Hugh Rees.) 

This well-produced volume is written by an expert and 
will be welcomed by the soldier, who must familiagise him- 
self with the difficulties so manfully overcome iq ™ Strange 
country of plain and hills and desert ; for the operations of 
the Egyptian Expeditionary Force extended from the 
borders of the Italian colony of Tripoli to beyond Aleppo 
in Syria, and covered as large a variety of terrain as is to 
be found anywhere on the map. An army of 467,650 men 
had to be maintained, clothed, equipped and fed with 
ammunition; a lesser army of 74,800 horses, 39,100 
mules, 35,000 camels and 11,000 donkeys had to be fed 
and watered ; a fleet of 1,703 motor-lorries, of 1,467 cars 
and vans, 530 ambulances, 1,487 motor-cycles and 374 
tractors and tractor-trucks had to be supplied with petrol. 
Naturally a large percentage of these animals and vehicles 
were themselves employed in transport. And apart from 
the soldier, the civilian trader who is anxious to sell his 
goods outside the areas served by boat or rail transport, 
can learna lesson. The general reader who is curious about 
such matters will also finda very ample account rendered. 
Quite rightly the author gives pride of place to the camel, 
for without that long-suffering and capable beast Allenby’s 
armies would have been indeed undone. Next come 
Henry Ford, a worthy rival, and the whole host of vehicles 
propelled by machinery. These highly technical chapters 
are succeeded by some personal reminiscences and a 
nominal roll of the 1,094 officers who had the honour to 
serve under the Directorate of Supply and Transport, 
whose able chief, Major-General G. F. Davies, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.B.E., looks out on us from the frontispiece and who is 
also the recipient of a dedication. Colonel Badcock proves 
himself a lucid and skilful writer as well as the efficient and 
tireless organiser who more than pulled his weight at 
G.H.Q. 
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THE WELL-TEMPERED MUSICIAN. A Musical Point of 
View. By Francis Toye. 5s. (Methuen.) 


Seldom are things to be found, so equally mated, in any 
collection of essays on music. Mr. Francis Toye is in 
every sense armed and equipped for his task. Asa capable 
critic, a knowledgable lover of the Divine Art, a lucid, 
entertaining writer, and a man much less biased than most 
other men, he is competent to deal with any of the subjects 
in his aptly-named volume. The Nature of Music—the 
Functions of Music—Music and Modern Society—the Per- 
formance, Criticism, Teaching of Music—Opera in England 
—all these topics are treated with an individuality as 
refreshing as it is welcome. One of the best chapters, 
to my thinking, is that on Musical Nationalism—where 
Mr. Toye takes a stand which is more or less of a peak in 
Darien. ‘‘ Folk-music . . . is quite admirable until people 
begin to make a cult of it. . . . The primitive simplicity of 
such folk-art imposes some strain on our inherent and 
inevitable complexity, so that, in reality, folk-art is to us 
a highly artificial thing.’’ Declarations most courageously 
commonsensical! This book is emphatically one to read 
and to profit by. 


AND ITS JMAKERS.S3By Janet Weakley. 3s. 6d. 


Harrap.) 


This little volume is to be warmly commended to the 
attention of those who are interested in stimulating the 
appreciation of music. The writer knows her subject- 
matter thoroughly well in all its branches; and, what is 
quite as important, she has a well-balanced judgment 
which saves her from the one-sided estimates which so often 
disfigure present-day books on music. To take just one 
specimen of her value-judgments. She has been writing, 
with singular discernment, some paragraphs about Mendels- 
sohn, and she closes as follows: ‘‘ There is a period in our 
life when many of us love Mendelssohn. You need not 
be ashamed of doing so, nor need you be surprised if you 
tire of him.’”” This could not be improved upon, either for 
what it says or for what it leaves unsaid. It is astonishing 
how much ground she covers and how illuminating and 
useful she can be without attempting to be profound. The 
book would be an admirable one to place in the hands of 
a promising pupil as an introduction to the whole field of 
musical study. 


EVERYBODY’S GUIDE TO BROADCAST MUSIC. By 
Percy A. Scholes. 3s. 6d. |(Hodder & Stoughton and 
Oxford University Press.) 


Mr. Scholes is the musical critic to the British Broad- 
casting Company, and is therefore in close touch with 
both sides of that fine enterprise—the choosing of pro- 
grammes and the listening to programmes. Unquestionably 
broadcasting has brought music to a very large public 
whose tastes are manifold, and some look on certain items 
as highbrow and meaningless, but enjoy pieces that are 
heard with impatience by more sophisticated ears. Mr. 
Scholes’s little book is planned as a help for listeners who 
have not had the advantage of musical training, or the 
habit of hearing the music generally accepted as good, and 
it is well adapted for its purpose. For he explains that 
the taste can be trained by patience and careful listening 
to appreciation of the music of the greatest masters, and 
shows how to listen and what to listen for. Briefly and 
clearly he shows how music developed, explains the various 
forms, describes the composition of an orchestra, the 
instruments and their values, gives a list of books that 
contain helpful information, and in general, without lectur- 
ing or hectoring, acts as a friendly guide to the large body 
of wireless listeners who would like to enjoy wisely the 
splendid music providea for them. 


FREE to New Writers! 


Remarkable instances of almost immediate success are given 
in ‘“‘ How to Succeed as a Writer,” the attractive prospectus 
issued by the Regent Institute. 

This interesting booklet, which is free to literary aspirants, 
gives much striking information on the following (among other) 
subjects: What Writers Earn; The Scope for New Contributors ; 
Journalism for Women; What Editors Say; Earning While 
Learning; The A BC of Subject-Finding; Synopsis of the 
Regent Course. 

You can qualify under expert guidance to earn money by 
our pen in spare time. The postal course of the Regent 
nstitute offers unique advantages. In a series of clear, practical 

and interesting lessons you will be taught how to write 
attractively, what to write about, and where to sell. 

You need not be a genius to become a successful writer. Many 
contributors who find a ready market for their work are men 
and women of average ability. Training was the short cut to 
their mastery of the rules of effective writing. 


LEARN TO WRITE; 
Earn While You Learn 


Hundreds of publications need the work of outside contributors. 
The supply of bright-written paragraphs, articles, sketches 
and short stories does not keep pace with the demand. Big prices 
are paid for good work. 

The writer requires no capital—his only tools are pen, ink, 
and paper. Without leaving the quiet and comfort of his 
home, he can weave stories that will entrance a host of people, 
or construct articles that will inform or entertain the myriad 
readers of the newspapers. 

It is a frequent occurrence for Regent students without 
previous experience to begin earning money by the pen @ few 
weeks after enrolment, and in some cases they have been pleasantly 
surprised by cordial requests to submit further work for 
consideration. 

The Course is personally directed by an experienced journalist. 
In addition to receiving illuminating criticism of his original 
work, the student has the privilege of submitting his problems 
and difficulties for expert advice. The moderate fee (payable 
by instalments) is inclusive. Special arrangements are made 
for Overseas pupils. 


Cut this coupon out and post in an unsealed envelope 
(4d. stamp) or write a simple request for the booklet. 


Get your copy NOW! 


| ‘THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93B), 
13, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
Please forward—free and post-paid, and without any 


obligation on my part—a copy of ‘‘ How to Succeed as a 
Writer.” 
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THOUGHTS OF MUSIC. A Calendar selected and arranged 
by Hervey Elwes. 6s. (Gramophone Publications Ltd.)} 


This is a calendar, with a quotation concerning music 
“or each day of the year. Nothing new of course in that ; 
but the idea is carried out with certain virtues which give 
it fresh distinction. First, the wide range of authors 
quoted argues an unusually thorough knowledge of musical 
literature on the compiler’s part (they extend from Horace 
to the most modern critics). Secondly, it was a happy 
idea to give consecutively a number of different comments 
on some common theme—there is not room to illustrate 
by quotation, but Jazz, for instance, is fitted with comments 
from A. B. Walkley, Carl Engel, Rosa Newmarch, Richard 
Capell, and Shakespeare ; and that the author, in making 
such symposia, allows no prejudice to prevent him taking 
whatever quotations may be amusing or apposite. (One 
complaint here—surely room should have been found for 
some of the many musical comments in the immortal 
“ Trilby ’’?) Lastly, the publishers must certainly be 
complimented on their liberal sense of humour, which 
forbears to censor this gem by Mr. Hilaire Belloc : 


“The owners of the Gramophone rejoice 
To hear that it recalls the human voice. 
The owners of the human voice disown 
The charge that it recalls the Gramophone.” 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 


IN AMBERLEY VALE, By Reginald Redman. (Augener.) 

A vivacious Country Dance, a Folk Song, a dainty song 
about a Little Shepherdess, and a Marching Tune that 
goes with a swing make up this book of pianoforte studies. 


TWO WELSH MINIATURES. By W. S. Williams. (Curwen.) 


These are difficult pieces, and the average player will 
find that an amount of concentrated study is needed before 
“In Fairy Glen ” and ‘“‘ Sanctuary ”’ can be played in any- 
thing like a presentable manner. But they will repay any 
time and trouble spent upon them. 


HOLIDAY-HEARTS. By Colin Taylor. (Augener.) 
Four jolly pieces for young folk. 


SUMMER TIME, By Herbert Brewer. (Augener.) 

The general title of four easy pieces for pianoforte. ‘‘ Hop- 
Scotch ’”’ is a lively lilt, as its name denotes; “‘In a 
Hammock ”’ is somewhat erratic as to “‘ swing’’; “‘ Golli- 
wog’s Procession ”’ is a little march ; and the fourth of the 
set, ‘‘ A Short Life and a Gay One,” is rather more difficult 
than the others. 


CATCH ME IF YOU CAN. By Charles H. Lloyd. (Augener.) 
A pretty, simple rondo for pianoforte in which a 


reiterated semiquaver figure supplies the elusive sugges- 
tion. 


SIX EASY DIVERSIONS, By Richard Walthew. (Augener.) 
Ambitious small people will like this album, The pieces 
are easy to play, but they don’t sow-d easy. 


RODERICK RUMPLETIE. \ Music by Ernest Austin. 
A BOY’S SONG. (Larway.) 

The first is a unison song, the second a two-part song, 
both admirably adapted for use in schools for boys, and 


written with the ripe judgment and facile art of the 
composer. 


The Drama. 


THE THREE S'S. 
By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


Henry VIII differs from the Histories of Shakespeare’s 
sole authorship, by neither being nor attempting to be 
much more than pageant. It was always recognised as 
such; for at the Globe, where it first appeared in 1613, 
it was mounted with a lavish realism that led to disaster, 
(The cannon, discharged before the entrance of the King 
in Act I, Scene 4, set fire to the thatched roof which covered 
half the stage. Ben Jonson was in the audience at the 
time. And before the blaze could be put out—“ sprink- 
lers’’ being then unknown—the whole place was burnt 
to the ground.) Splendour follows splendour with little 
plan beyond that of visual effect. It is not even a chronicle- 
play, in the sense that the other Histories are: insomuch 
as its events are not interpreted, nor even moralised save 
in*a rather perfunctory way. It lacks central interest. 
There are two falls from power, but little connection 
between them. And in Wolsey’s case at least we are given 
small indication of the man’s greatness save by the visible 
pomp that accompanies him as he stalks over the stage. 

As pageant, then, Mr. Lewis Casson has staged the play 
at the Empire for all it is worth; and between his im- 
pressive production, and the very beautiful designs of 
Mr. Charles Ricketts, it makes a brave show. And the 
acting ? I think one needs to have seen this play to 
realise how little scope, for all their prominence, the male 
characters enjoy. Buckingham has all the best of it, and 
Mr. Arthur Wontner’s performance is admirable. But 
Buckingham passes early to his death; and thereafter the 
purely human interest, on the male side anyhow, flags. 
The King and Wolsey are puppets rather than characters— 
one wonders whether the smallness of Shakespeare’s share 
in the work was altogether responsible here: or whether 


the comparative recency of the events portrayed had not 
even more to do with it. The play was written early in 
James’s reign, but its spirit belongs at least as much to 
that of Elizabeth, as the stage-prophetic speech of Cranmer 
shows. Which no doubt accounts for a certain obvious 
baldness in the setting-forth of the tale, and reluctance in 
giving the audience any help towards drawing conclusions. 
There is strangely little comment of any kind—not even 
of that jolly, ribald kind which Shakespeare’s low-comedy 
folk are wont to make at their betters’ expense. Henry’s 
character, inevitably, is left incomplete. The whole thing 
suggests repression. 

Katharine alone has not been shirked. And the more 
human note which sounds in the music of her, as well as 
Miss Thorndike’s acting, make her by far the most vivid 
character of the play. The private life of Katharine, her 
personality, the look and feel of her, her position as foreigner 
remote from her friends and kin—all these are touched 
in, deftly and vitally, with a score of strokes which tell you 
more of her than all their set speecbes and pageantry can 
tell of King or Cardinal. Miss Thorndike might seem, on 
paper, to be taking a holiday ; but indeed she holds together 
this great sprawling jumble of magnificence as surely as 
she held St. Joan. Not since Medea has she been seen, 
and heard, to such splendid effect. . . . There has been 
some agitation recently about the speech of our stage— 
and indeed I found quite a number of actors at the Empire 
rolling their R’s industriously : but there’s more in elocu- 
tion than that. R’s can be spoken adequately enough 
without the trills of an aviary, and pure vowels are within 
the reach of anyone with an ear to train: this is student- 
stuff. The superb beauty of Miss Thorndike’s speech 
lies in her use of all voiced consonants—her B’s and D’s 
and L’s, her resonant N’s and M’s. If you think this mere 
actor-criticism, a tedious form of pedantry, go and hear 
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for yourself the actress’s delivery of such phrases as “ I do 
not like——,”’ or ‘‘ Tell me how he died . oF” s 
woman lost among ye——,” or ‘‘ When I am dead, let me 
be used with honour .’ The vowels here are given 
their full beauty; but not vowels alone go to build up 
the mournful splendour of such lines. In physical action, 
too, Miss Thorndike is at her best in this part. . . . Is it 
because her technique is still developing, or merely because 
she is playing an older woman, that her gestures are more 
restrained here, slower, longer held? One remembers 
especially those in the trial scene—the lovely line of the 
arms, in black gown and deep ermine sleeves: or both 
here and later, some regal gestures of dismissal: or in 
Act IV, the unearthly beauty of her old face as she holds 
out both hands to the angel fiddler-child. . . . We needs 
must love the highest when we see it; for of all arts, acting 
is the most perishable, dying night by night and not to be 
recreated in words. This great artist is giving of her best 
as Katharine: and should be seen, whatever rival attrac- 
tions have to go to the wall. 

Sophocles’ dipus Tyrannus, produced by the new 
“Greek Play Society ’’ a few Sundays ago, fulfilled the 
main function of production, which is to enlarge and 
illuminate the text. For myself, who had always accepted 
the Edipus as a masterpiece, I found the result unexpect- 
edly disheartening. Certainly I had never fully realised 
(a) what an intolerable bore is Teiresias—prototype of all 
later babblers (in Ibsen and elsewhere) who do untold 
harm by inability to keep their mouths shut: nor (6) how 
richly old-man Laius deserved all he got: nor above all 
(c) how the prime drawback of a civilisation without news- 
papers must have been the liability of awkward scandals 
to turn up, long after they would have been decently dead 
had the press gabbled of them contemporaneously. Fur- 
ther, I must admit that this performance administered a 
rude shock to my faith in Sophocles as dramatist. Not 
only is he revealed as being centuries further out of date 
than (for instance) Euripides, but his technique is ques- 
tionable: everything that passes after the Palace-mes- 
senger’s speech (finely delivered by Lawrence Anderson) 
seeming undramatic and redundant—a mere recapitulation, 
with no fresh development. No doubt the appalling 
tedium of the whole affair was due chiefly to the production 
—to the masks, the padded clothes, the clumsy cothurni 
(‘‘ Cothurni by Raine ’’—how odd it sounds !). In Athens 
these devices were necessary to counteract the immense 
size of the theatre. To-day they are not only unnecessary, 
but hideous and ludicrous. The mask particularly (useful 
in ancient times because it contained a small megaphone) 
is at close quarters a brutal and cruel thing, an insult to 
the divine image. I hope it has now been recognised as 
such, even by determined pseudo-classicists, and will mar 
no more productions. The protagonists struggled vainly 
against theirs, which made one suspect that the plague 
mentioned by the Theban suppliants must have been 
mumps; and it is kinder not to mention their names, 
But the translation by Dr. J. T. Sheppard was tedious 
and uninspired, and never safe from bathos. 

Sophocles, Shakespeare, Shaw—the three names have 
been bracketed ere now on the highest authority: and 
for religious drama I should certainly rather turn to the 
double bill of Blanco-Androcles at the Regent Theatre than 
to Edipus Tyrannus. Valerie Taylor gives a clever per- 
formance as Lavinia—probably the most difficult part 
Mr. Shaw has written, with its crude and un-Shavian 
combination of pride and sentiment—and of course a 
more effective one as Feemy Evans, which anyone could 
play with one hand tied behind her. Esme Percy’s pro- 
duction was, as always, excellent, and his acting of An- 
drocles a revelation. I was once a member of Mr. Percy’s 
company (you may discount some of my admiration of 
him so, but I don’t think you need to), and his John Tanner 
is still an untarnished memory. I knew his “ line”’ to be 
the fiery, the temperamental, the live-wire ; but I had never 
plumbed his versatility till I saw Androcles. Weak, timid, 
ridiculous even in his own estimation is this little man 
—yet Mr. Percy inspires him also with the right breath of 
magnificence, 
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LAVENDER LADIES. By Daisy Fisher. 3s. 6d. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 

One can safely predict that this charming, unpretentious 
little comedy will become a perennial favourite with 
amateur theatrical companies. It is of the stage stagey, 
and contains no disturbing notions in the modern style. 
Every character is a ‘‘ character’ part, from the Lavender 
Ladies themselves—Anne Lavender, thin and austere,’ 
Rose Lavender, ‘‘ plump and comfortable ’’—to John Giggo, 
the errand boy, “‘ a red-cheeked lad of fourteen.’’ Perhaps 
the only incredible person in the play is Hayward Clear, 
author of books on free love, and conventional father at 
heart. From him Rose Clear learned to dispense with 
marriage and so shocked her aunts, the Lavender Ladies, 
into some awareness of the realities beyond their yellow 
and lavender drawing-room. At the critical moment, 
however, Hayward Clear informs his wayward daughter 
that his books were only written for profit, and the would-be 
modern girl finds that she is really a Lavender Lady at 
heart. It is a pretty idea, so prettily worked out and so 
redolent of lavender-sentiment, that one forgets the basic 
absurdity of it. 


MISS CLEMENCE DANE’S 
EXPERIMENT.* 

One cannot help feeling that in her latest ‘‘ dramatic ex- 
perience’”’ (as the publisher describes this play), Miss 
Clemence Dane has allowed her very art as a playwright to 
cramp her dramatic vision. There are obvious possibilities 
for dramatisation in the circumstances and events, which 
reek of blood and lust, surrounding the death of Ahab, 
King of Israel, and the rise to power of Jehu, his brilliant 
henchman. But history is not drama, and what Miss 
Dane has given us is a piece of historical tapestry rather 
than a created drama. In her attempt to camouflage 
the incidents which a dramatist of different calibre would 
have emphasised, she has produced a stage piece which 
exhibits history in its true proportions and shows us the 
intrigues of Jezebel, the affair of Naboth’s vineyard and 
the prophecies of Elijah—who appears in the play dis- 
guised as a beggar—against a broad background which 
dwarfs these events, as they probably were dwarfed in 
actuality, by the political and social circumstances which 
lay behind them. 

But this interesting and provocative experiment fails 
somehow in dramatic effectiveness. Not that ‘“‘ Naboth’s 
Vineyard ”’ is ineffective as a play. It holds the attention 
from curtain rise to curtain fall, and every line of it is in 
dramatic harmony. But it is not the cumulative effective- 
ness which results from a gradual building up of intensely 
imagined events. It is rather a stage effectiveness, admir- 
ably contrived and sustained, but suffering from thc 
limitations which the requirement of the stage and his- 
torical verisimilitude impose upon the mind of the creative 
dramatist. 

There are in fact no great moments in ‘‘ Naboth’s 
Vineyard.” It is a moving tableau, beautifully con- 
ceived and worked out with consummate skill, but its 
appeal is rather to the intellect than to the heart. The 
element of exaggeration, the fusing of imagination with 
event, which is essential to drama, begins too late, and 
Jezebel’s efforts on the brink of disaster, to justify her 
existence fail to convince. Historically Jezebel emerges as 
an erotic, ambitious woman who stopped at nothing in 
order to achieve her ends; as a legend she is anything 
that a poet’s imagination can conjure out of her—inspired 
witch, diabolist, or magnificent voluptuary. Miss Dane, 
in setting her Jezebel in too truthful a framework makes 
her rather the sordid creature of actuality than the in- 
triguing villainess of romantic drama. Nevertheless “‘ Na- 
both’s Vineyard”’ is an extraordinarily clever piece of 
work, and if it does not move the spirit as drama, it is of 
profound interest to students alike of history and the 
stage chronicle. 


E. V. ODLE. 


* “Naboth’s Vineyard: A Stage Piece.’”’ By Clemence 
Dane. 6s. (Heinemann.) 


THE OLD VIC.* 

This book will delight all Vic enthusiasts. More than 
that, it should prove a valuable document for students. 
of nineteenth-century theatrical London. Miss Cicely 
Hamilton, who writes the bulk of it, has been wise in not 
sticking too exclusively to her titular subject; for the 
Vic’s story is inextricably bound up in that of its constant 
rival, the Surrey Theatre, and hardly less in the theatrical 
conditions of London during its century of life. The 
legal status of the theatre generally, the abuse of ‘‘ patents,”’ 
the activities of the L.C.C. and its forbears, the changing 
tastes of playgoers (among which a taste for alcohol has 
not been the least important), the vicissitudes of dramatic 
literature or hack-writing—all these supply a background, 
without which the history of any London playhouse is 
meaningless. Touching the Vic itself, Miss Hamiltor. goes 
back to its pre-natal days when it was planned, as the 
future ‘‘ Royal Coburg Theatre,’”’ to tap the supply of 
patronage which would be likely to flow southwards by 
the new Waterloo Bridge. (The bridge had a toll-gate in 
those days, and its proprietors even helped to finance the 
new theatre, on the old principle of living by taking in 
each other’s washing.) A bill of the first performance is 
reproduced—Whit-Monday, 1818—from which we learn, 
among other curious details, that it began at six-thirty, 
with half-price at eight-thirty: that the prices ranged 
from Is. to 4s.: and that ‘‘ Extra PATROLES are engaged 
for the BRIDGE and ROADS leading to the Theatre, and 
particular attention will be paid to LIGHTING the same.” 
The latter announcement is its own commentary; but_ 
the author explains that the half-price rule obtained, 
because the programme was composite and could be 
enjoyed either in part or in bulk. A bill of 1824, for 
instance, contains two ‘‘ Melo-Dramas,’’ with a Ballet- 
Divertissement and several variety turns sandwiched 
between. As arule, says Miss Hamilton, the heavy blood- 
and-thunder stuff came first in such bills, with lighter fare 
to follow; and I could show her (though to her wide 
theatrical experience, I fancy, it would be no novelty) 
a bill from the Irish fit-ups, nearly a century younger, 
in which the same order of melodrama, turns, and farce 
is followed: and in which occurs one of the very sub- 
titles quoted by her—a “ Beautiful Domestic Drama” : 
so tenaciously do old stage-traditions survive ! 

The Royal Coburg became the Royal Victoria when 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg left England on the death of 
Princess Charlotte. And sad to say, the theatre’s sorriest 
days began almost simultaneously with the reign of its 
new namesake. In 1834 the Abbott-Egerton manage- 
ment was ruined, and left. Nor was it till 1880, when 
Emma Cons appeared, that the Vic emerged from its 
disrepute. Yet “‘ there was nothing highbrow or strikingly 
novel about her first programme. Miss Cons and her 
colleagues had no intention of frightening away the music- 
hall audience which was their prime concern and the 
motive of their enterprise; hence, for the first years of 
its existence, the Vic relied mainly on variety, but variety 
divorced from indecency and divorced also from drink 
and the vices that follow in its train. On one night a 
week—on Thursday—a concert took the place of the 
music-hall bill; and as time went on another night was 
given up to lectures.’’ Clearly the modern Vic begins 
from Miss Cons in 1880. 

The modern Shakespeare repertory came later still— 
one hardly realises, nowadays, that it dates only from 1914. 
Yet in old Coburg days, and before the new Vic became 
a music-hall, Shakespeare was regularly played there. 
Miss Hamilton gives no statistics of performances— 
probably none are available—but it is noteworthy that 
the chief Coburg attractions, after the inevitable Hamlet 
and Merchant, seem to have been Othello and Richard III, 
with Lear as another favourite. The book includes many 
interesting accounts of bygone actors and audiences. 
And the life-story of Miss Cons is added by her niece, 
Miss Baylis. GRAHAM SUTTON. 


* “The Old Vic.” By Lilian Baylis and Cicely Hamilton. 
12s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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